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‘Pastures Green 


GRASSLAND is one of Britain’s greatest national resources, 
for grass is the natural food of cattle and sheep, and 
upon its abundance and quality depends the production 
of more meat and milk. To-day — in a world seriously 
short of these things—the improvement and development 
of grassland is recognised as the foundation of our 
agricultural expansion. It has not always been so, and 
it is largely due to the vision and patient researches of 
a few pioneers that the essential knowledge and 
techniques are now available to the British farmer. 
I.C.I. was among the first to apply scientific methods 
to the many problems connected with growing grass, 
raising its nutritional value and ensuring that the 
most efficient use is made of it. As long ago as 
1928, an LCI. experimental farm was estab- 


lished at Jealott’s Hill in Berkshire where practical 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 


research in grassland management was undertaken. 

The benefits of this and other work have been 
far-reaching—from the development of new methods for 
controlling the grazing of cattle to the production of 
I.C.I.’s_ “ Nitro-Chalk” for 


example, has shown remarkable results as a grassland 


improved fertilisers. 
fertiliser. Its use not only raises the food value of 
grass, but makes it grow more abundantly and for a 
longer period, thus extending the grazing season and 
helping to save imports of cattle feeding-stuffs. Another 
I.C.I. development is the drying of grass by machines, 
a method which makes it possible to preserve its full 
LC.I. is 
pioneering, and the new knowledge of grassland problems 


nutritive value almost indefinitely. still 


that it is gaining will help the British farmer to produce 


still more from British acres. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
Ht question of the exact meeting-places of the Foreign which the trade union movement is left to manage its own 


Ministers’ conference in Berlin having been settled by 
a compromise, the is set for at least the first 
three weeks. If at the end of that time there is another 
rgument about meeting-places that may in itself be a signal 
of failure in the conference as a whole. For if the Powers will 
ist each other to refrain from taking advantage of the 
the City of Berlin in order to make 


Slage 


unnatural division of 


each other uncomfortable they will obviously not achieve 
cordiality on larger matters. There is so far no convincing 
sign of such cordialit) nor of an understanding on_ the 
general character of the conference, nor of agreement on 


tem on the agenda. The Russian suggestion that 
the meeting should be held in Berlin betokened neither approval 
of the Western Foreign Ministers’ proposal that the essential 


the principal 


subject of the talks should be Germany, nor the abandonment of 
the argument that the relief of world tension and preparation 
for a Five Power meeting, with China present, should come 
first. It is tempting to argue that we must simply wait and see 
But st also be ready with counter-measures if the worst, 
and m likely, contingency occurs and the Russians repeat 
their tence that Germany must be given a_ provisional 
Government before elections are held and that the structure of 
Atlant lefence must be dismantled The policy of peace 
throug rength has been the only policy to stop the Com 
munist far. It will be necessary, if there is to be no Russian 
conce n in Berlin, to develop it still further with the aid 
of the new flexible strategy now being developed by the 
Ame 
A Fig t to the Finish 
Ag a busy background of wage disputes in various Stages 
the open warfare between the Electrical Trades 
Un the National Federated Electrical Association grows 
rapid re bitter Token strike followed by lock-out, 
and by an indefinitely prolonged strike on the part 
Of a eas ng number of workers. So far the Minister of 
Lab as decided not to intervene, and the Prime Minister 
has aflirmed the Government’s respect for the tradition by 


affairs without interference 
or later the question of Communist-captured unions will have 
in no mealy-mouthed terms. The director of 
the National Federated Electrical Association has said bluntly 
that the ETU’s full implementation — of 
Communist doctrine He is much more likely 
to be right than those observers who imagine that the dispute 


This is sound enough, but sooner 
to be discussed 


are “a 
method.’ 


tactics 


and 


is about wages only and who see no relevance in the fact that 
Communists are in absolute control of the union. Since when 
have members of the Communist Party holding high office in 
the trade union movement been concerned only with the proper 
concerns of trade unions 


laid 


Hions 


Their real aim is political and their 
the World 
Why should it be assumed, in 


conduct down by Communist 


! 

Irade | 
the circumstances, that the tactics into which the great majority 
of the 


Communists are anything other than 


pattern of 
Federation of 
unions members are hoodwinked or dragooned by 
“a full implementation 
of Communist doctrine and leadership ” This is a fight to 
the between the employers and theii 


employees 


finish, not essentially 


but between the employers and the Communist 
therefore would do well to 


the distinction more carefully than they have in the past 


make 
They 


should name the enemy clearly and make it plain that theit 


wreckers Phe employers 


fight is not essentially with their work people. Is it tactically 


wise to lock them out 


Ihe Prisoners Freed 


By one minute past midnight on Saturday morning the 
22,500 anti-Communist North Korean and Chinese prisoners 
at Panmunjom should be civilians once again and free men 
Phat is the important fact. The Indian Government, while 
almost falling over backward in its effort to remain absolutely 
neutral and observe in finest detail the letter of law, has not 
in fact been swayed by Communist protests, and the United 
Nations command stands firm by its obligation to treat these 
22,500 prisoners as human beings, no longer as counters, and 
to give them the freedom which ts their right. It is a pity that 
the Indians, for whose conduct in Korea no praise can be too 
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high, should have felt themselves obliged in the last phase of 
their difficult task to take account of what were no more than 
legalistic quibbles. But the prisoners are being freed and this 
is the thing that matters. Any other course wou!d have been 
unthinkable to the United Nations. As General Hull, the UN 
commander, said on Saturday, “to agree to further and 
indefinitely prolonged captivity of these prisoners would negate 
the very principle of human rights for which so many men of 
this command have fought and died.” Up to the time of writing 
the Communists have refused to accept the 350 pro-Communist 
prisoners in Indian hands. This group, which obviously must 
consist of very determined fanatics, will still have to be watched 
very carefully. They represent the Communisis’ last chance 
to make trouble by exploiting the miseries of prisoners. 


Professor Fanfani’s Exper iment 


Our Rome Correspondent Writes: 

Professor Amintore Fanfani’s formation of a new Christian 
Democratic Government means a critical experiment in 
imposing some sort of movement on the dangerously immobile 
hulk of democracy in Italy. In practice no real Government 
has been possible for a year. The fall of Signor Pella’s * care- 
taker’ cabinet was hastened when a series of local election 
results confirmed the continuing increase in Communist 
strength. At this point the Christian Democrats split- into at 
least five distinct groups, the biggest of which was that called 
Iniziativa Democratica, headed by Professor Fanfani. It was 
this group which deliberately caused the fall of Signor Pella 
by blocking his attempt to cement his parliamentary alliance 
with the Monarchists. Professor Fanfani’s acceptance of the 
premiership showed him prepared to accept full responsibility 
for this action. He won the tacit support of Signor de Gasperi 
and the other chief office-holders of the party, but the powerful 
Catholic Action movement, and even the Vatican newspaper 
Osservatore Romano, \ost no time in showing that they would 
have preferred a premier who would engage in no risks. The 
Pope himself declared (in his Christmas Eve address): “ The 
Christian statesman does not serve the cause of national or 
international peace when he .. . transforms himself, as it were, 
into a divinely inspired herald of a new social order, helping 
to confuse even more minds that are already uncertain.” The 
delicate balance of forces in the Christian Democratic party 
and in Parliament are likely to restrain Professor Fanfani from 
venturing beyond the bounds of safety set by the Pope. 


A New Deal for Listeners 


If, as is recommended by the Television Advisory Committee, 
the BBC makes a start on frequency modulated sound broad- 
casting on the very high frequency wave-bands, it is likely to 
prove a major step towards better radio reception. The chaos 
in the air, which the Copenhagen Plan, introduced in 1950, 
tried to check by allocating the 139 long and medium wave 
broadcasting channels among the European and Middle 
Eastern countries, has grown worse rather than better, largely 
due to a 50 per cent. increase (to 368) in the number of broad- 
casting stations in the three years after its introduction. In 
terms of long and medium wavelengths the problem is virtually 
msoluble. In VHF sound broadcasting—though they speak 
of it as ‘an unwelcome complication ’—the committee see 
(and so does the BBC) the only way of overcoming the twin 
difficulties of overcrowded wavelengths and interference from 
other broadcasting stations. Not only do the VHF bands give 
room for more broadcasting channels, but the likelihood of 
interference will be lessened (the range of each VHF station 
will be only about eighty miles), and the quality of transmission 
can be improved by the inclusion of the higher audio fre- 
quencies (in orchestral music, for instance) which are often 
suppressed at present to avoid interference. Of the three 
systems of transmission available, the report recommends, 
largely because of its lower cost, that known as frequency 
modulation (FM), already in use in several European 
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countries, and in the United States the standard medium for 
television sound transmissions. As for cost, it is estimated 
that the 75 transmitters needed to provide national VHF 
coverage for three programmes (to supplement, not to replace, 
the present long and medium wave stations, which will con- 
tinue to operate) could be installed for £34 millions, and run 
for £800,000 a year, while the extra cost of incorporating VHF 
in new receiving sets would be of the order of 30 per cent. If 
this really means high-quality, interference-free broadcast 
reception, it will be, by present-day money standards, cheap 
at the price. 


AT WESTMINSTER 


HE Government could scarcely have fixed on a more 
inconvenient day, politically speaking, than Tuesday for 
the reassembly of Parliament. All the politicians could 
do was to mark time—not the most impressive of military 
exercises. It is true that there was necessary work to be done 
approval of the money resolutions for the two Housing 
Bills, which was debated on Wednesday, and approval of the 
second reading of the Mines and Quarries Bill for debate 
on Thursday and Friday. A number of curious events during 
the recess also required investigation. Did the Scottish 
Secretary, for example, approve of the use of agents- 
provocateurs in conspiracy trials? Mr. James Stuart replied 
that there was no case for saying that agents-provocateurs had 
been used. (Opposition cries of “Oh! ”.) And Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd hurried back from Rome to report to the House on 
Wednesday about the Comet disaster. 
oa * * 


Yet Parliament could not grapple with the main problems 
of politics on Tuesday. Abroad, the prospects for the Berlin 
conference, the fate of the Korean prisoners, the development 
of the Egyptian negotiations, and the inner meaning of the 
Sydney conference, remain more or less obscure. At home, 
Parliament cannot yet find a way of intervening usefully in 
the bitter struggle between the electricians and their employers. 
And the chief business of this part of the session—the estimates, 
the budget and the Finance Bill—lies ahead. In these trying 
circumstances, the Government presented as brave a front as 
it could to Parliament on Tuesday. Sir Winston brushed aside 
Mr. Wyatt’s importunity about the NATO rifle as though it 
were of no more consequence than the buzzing of a fly; Mr. 
Eden answered complaints about the haggling over the site 
of the Berlin conference by saying that in the result the West 
had accepted both the time and the place preferred by the 
Russians; and Sir Walter Monckton carefully preserved his 
impartiality in referring to the electricians’ battle, J. F. B. 
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BETWEEN THE TIDES 


HERE is a stirring of excitement in the industrial world, 

but none yet at Westminster. This quiet and uncertainty 

cannot last for long. Before Parliament rises in July 
the tide of the present Government’s fortunes will have turned 
—for better or for worse. There is a sense of stability 
at the still centre in the political atmosphere at this moment. 
There have been points in political history at which the 
prophets have agreed as to the most likely outcome of the 
party struggle, but we are not at such a point at the moment. 
There is no sign of a mass movement of opinion comparable 
to that which brought the Labour Party to power in 1945. 
Nor does the present Conservative Government give an 
impression of massive immovability. It cannot count on an 
indefinite continuance of the combination of luck and judge- 
ment which has given it moderate success in the past two 
years. If the Tories have high hopes they cannot rest them 
on yet another prolongation of the American boom or on 
a further improvement in the terms of trade. These things 
are conceivable but they are not to be relied upon. More 
reliance could be placed in the policy of more freedom for 
industry, which has been Mr. Butler’s best and _ boldest 
contribution to the fortunes of his party, but there is some 
doubt as to whether the Government’s courage will hold if the 
growls from the trade unions become much fiercer. Yet if 
there are doubts about the Government’s ability to advance, 
there are still greater doubts about the ability of the Opposition 
to force it into retreat. There is not even much sign of 
political boredom in Parliament or in the country-—that 
boredom which has brought down Governments before this. 

Yet, flat and neutral as the tide may appear now, it will 
tum, and it is not at all likely that it will turn in the Govern- 
ment’s favour. Time is certainly not on the Government's 
side, even if the next two years see no disasters. At a time 
like the present, when success in the international sphere 
consists in achieving and keeping calm and order, success itself 
must have an unspectacular quality. But it is a positive and 
exciting element in policy which is most likely to count in the 
party struggle to come. The party leaders are therefore con- 
fronted with an unwelcome dilemma. Undoubtedly one object of 
present foreign policy should be to produce a lull—genuine, 
deep and long. Yet such an achievement carries with it little 
political kudos. In any case, the present British Government 
would find it difficult to take to its own credit any lull which 
might be brought about. It is true that Sir Winston Churchill 
has said, with the full sincerity of a man who has still one 
great political prize to win, that he wants peace. It is true 
that he has repeatedly asserted that the danger of war has 
receded. But we all want peace, and we all have our opinions 
about the possibility of getting it. It is necessary to go 
beyond that, and devise a positive policy for persuading Com- 
munist Governments that a lull would be good for them, as 
well as for the world in general—that it will be dangerous, 
in fact, not to have a lull. And that is a matter in which 
the American Government has recently made a bigger con- 
tribution than the British. 

In home affairs the Government will also have to put forth 
@ considerable effort if it is to make an impression upon 
the electors, who, in a few months, may be beginning to 
yawn. It is not necessary to point out that prosperity in 
Britain depends to some extent on the continuance of near- 
boom conditions in the United States. (In fact, it is becoming 
rather more necessary to point out to a growing body of ill- 
informed prophets of doom that our prosperity does not 
depend on this factor alone and that the American economy 


looks very healthy indeed.) But the fact remains that the 
Government cannot justify itself by luck-—only by judgement. 
The tide may be turning against it. Industrial trouble may or 
may not become worse, depending to some extent on how 
the Government handles the situation, but it is already 
disturbing. And Sir Winston Churchill, still the Conservative 
Government’s trump card, cannot go on for ever. 

All in all, it looks as if the Government from now on is 


going to have to fight its way forward against the tide. It is 
going to have to be both bold and clever. Well, why not ? 
Time and the political tide may not be with the Government, 


but quite a lot of other factors are. In foreign affairs it has 
a Strong team, a sensible policy and a stomach for the 
subject. A team which includes Sir Winston Churchill, Mr. 
Eden and a number of able young Tory M.P.s with ambitions 
in the field of foreign affairs should be more than a match 
for one which includes a number of able young Socialist 
M.P.s with an interest in foreign affairs and, beyond that, 
Mr. Herbert Morrison. The Conservative Party does not have 
to be blindly and continuously anti-American in order to catch 
the attention of the voters, whereas the Labour Party is con- 
tinuously drifting into the position in which anti-Americanism 
is regarded as the essential badge of political respectability. 
Sir Winston Churchill may be continuously persuading him- 
self that something important and to our advantage is hap- 
pening in the Kremlin, but he has no element within his own 
party which is likely to argue itself into believing that alliance 
with Russia would be a preferable alternative to alliance with 
the United States 
On the home front the situation looks rather more difficult 
for the Tories. But it may not be impossibly difficult. The 
present Government has achieved considerable success with its 
policy of continuous small instalments of economic liberation 
so much success that its Opponents are constantly driven 
to myths and downright lies in the attempt to prove that life 
is harder for the workers even though the figures say it is not 
and their wives know very well it is not. The determination 
with which wage claims are being pressed has taken the Govern- 
ment by surprise, partly because there is little rhyme or reason 
about claims at this juncture, but it need not be overwhelmed by 
them. What is necessary now is to press forward with the 
policy of more economic freedom, while at the same time 
avoiding an industrial battle all along the line. That will take 
first of all courage, and, second, a great deal of skill. It is 
a risky line. Success depends entirely on demonstrating to 
the workers that greater prosperity and higher wages can be 
obtained through flexibility and freedom in industry than can 
ever be achieved through obstruction, blind clinging to fixed 
union rules, and the fear that there may not be enough work 
to go round. It must be demonstrated here in Britain. The 
example of the United States, where high output and high 
wages have produced steady and solid prosperity for many 
years, is apparently not enough. Arguments are frequently 
produced about the superior natural resources of America. 
But such arguments only serve to reinforce the British need 
to make the fullest possible use of the advantages we possess 
skill, inventive ability, and a long tradition of machine 
production. Still the difficulty of carrying out a demonstration 
of the high output and high wage economy here in Britain 
remains. There is no point in shirking it. But neither is there 
any point in denying that, short of such a change, the British 
economy, and British living standards, will run downhill. 
This is the argument which the Government must use. 
Whether it shouts it in the political market-place or steadily 
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applies it behind the scenes in the formation of its own policy 
is a matter for the professional politicians to decide. But if 
they forget the argument itself they are lost. If they do use 
it they. have a hard fight before them. Obviously there will 
be resistance, from trade union conservatives who are fright- 
ened by fundamental change, from Socialist theorists who have 
never appreciated the importance of high output, from Bevan- 
ites to whom economics is either the handmaid of political 
tactics or nothing at all, from Labour Party leaders who must 
oppose if they are to survive, and from Conservatives with 
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cold feet. Of course there will be a struggle. The fundamental] 
fact is that the present Government must fight against the tide 
if it is to survive. But there need be no doubts about the 
intellectual soundness of the argument for freedom and high 
output. Intellectually the post-war Conservative party has 
always had more assets to command than many of its members 
cared to admit, through some perverse feeling that there was 
something disreputable about the term ‘ intellectual.’ Now 
they must either get over that false shame or lose the next 


election. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HEN foreigners commit acts of-—as it seems to us 

folly or intransigence, we are often able, and 

sometimes willing, to find among the national charac- 
teristics of the country concerned an off-the-peg excuse for 
its behaviour. Most of these excuses are threadbare and 
slightly banal, like the odds and ends of fancy dress 
kept in a chest outside the nursery for charades; but we were 
brought up with them, and we find them a reassuring though 
rather perfunctory disguise for our ignorance of the world. 
You must remember (we remind each other in a sort of 
Pooterish-Olympian manner) that the Americans are a very 
young nation, that the Chinese are a very old civilisation: 
that the French have their memories and the Swedes their 
long neutrality: that the Greeks are mercurial, the Germans 
are easily led and the Irish are the Irish. Generally these 
cow-pocked bromides, like picadors’ horses, are soon 
eviscerated by the bull of our own or somebody else’s indigna- 
tion: all the same, we feel the better for having trotted them 
out into the arena 


Haughty-Toity 

Our stock excuse for the Spaniards is their pride, a trait 
which, though it sometimes has inconvenient consequences, we 
admire in them. But there is a difference between being proud 
and being a prima donna, and General Franco’s attempts to 
deter the Queen from visiting Gibraltar on her way home are 
not really in the fierce, stubborn and dignified tradition to 
which we conceive Spanish pride as belonging. If the Queen 
goes to Gibraltar, an official statement in Madrid predicts 
that “ Spanish reactions in the form of a national protest can 
be counted on with certainty ”; her visit “ must necessarily 
wound the intimate feelings of the people” who “ cannot do 
otherwise than react energetically.” General Franco is a 
dictator who controls the Press and the radio (whence for 
quite a long time last summer all references to the Coronation 
were excluded); and it is really rather nonsense to say that 
his subjects “cannot do otherwise than react energetically ” 
when everybody knows that they can only react in the way 
he tells them to react. I don’t see why the Spaniards shouldn't 
make one of their periodical fusses about Gibraltar, but I 
think they should have more— well, more pride than to make 
it by patently disingenuous methods over an issue on which 
they must know that we will not give way. And, being one 
of those who believe our post-war policy towards Spain to 
have been pettifogging and foolish, I regret a development 
capable of retarding a change in it. 


Public Faces 

\ pejorative reference in a Left-wing periodical to “ the 
hard-faced men who now dominate the Administration in 
Washington” set me wondering what sort of faces people want 
their rulers to have. Hard-faced men are obviously not comme il 
faut, but soft-faced men would not be quite right either. We dis- 
trust good-looking politicians, and those whose features bear the 
hall-marks of nobility or asceticism we suspect of being priggish 
and aloof. We disapprove of humorous faces, whose owners 
slearly do not always take their responsibilities as seriously 


as they should, and though we are rather more favourably 
impressed by gloomy or anxious faces the margin is only a 
small one. We like kind faces, but an entire Cabinet suffused 
throughout with benignity would make us feel uneasy. There 
may, there must, be something wrong about being hard-faced, 
but, since there is much to be said against every possible 
alternative, what it really boils down to is that politicians 
ought not to have faces at all. If this could be arranged 
one might feel quite differently about Dr. Dalton. 


Aspects of Herpetophagy 

My statement in these notes last week that snake tasted 
like eel has brought sceptical letters from two readers. ~ Has 
Strix ever tasted boiled Arait?” asks Mr. J. M. Reilly of 
Beaconsfield, and goes on to describe a rather macabre 
gastronomic contretemps. One of these small poisonous Indian 
snakes fell, unobserved, into a pot in which French beans were 
being boiled, and in due course Mr. Reilly, who was dining 
alone and reading while he ate, put the krait into his mouth 
with the beans. “It had,” he recalls with feeling, “ the most 
horrible flavour of anything I have ever tried to eat, and did 
not bear the slightest resemblance to eel.” My other corre- 
spondent, Mr. H. S. W. Edwardes of Fordingbridge, writes: 
“IT tried python in Africa and it tasted like dull tough cod. 
. . « Crocodile was much the same.” Neither of these inter- 
esting sidelights alters my contention that the right sort of 
snake, prepared for the table by the right sort of cook, does 
taste like eel and is very good to eat. 


Untranslatable ? 

When, more than twenty years ago, I wrote on a piece 
of paper the words “They do it because they want to. It 
suits them; it is their cup of tea,” I could not foresee that 
the meretricious book in which this jewelled prose was to 
coruscate would be translated into almost every European 
language except Erse. The other day, glancing through a 
newly arrived French edition, I noticed that “it is their cup 
of tea” had been rendered by “c'est leur pain quotidien.” 
This seemed to me a dogged rather than a felicitous attempt 
to capture the meaning of a slang phrase, and I thought it 
would be interesting to see what the other nationalities had 
made of it. Half an hour’s research proved that the French 
were the only people who had even had a shot at it: the 
others had all left it out. This, since the phrase is redundant, 
was a sensible thing to do; but I felt a slight qualm of guilt 
at the thought of all those gifted translators racking their 
brains, thumbing their dictionaries, and finally, with a feeling 
of frustration and inadequacy, taking the coward’s way out. 


Shakespeare’s Scotland 
There are several valid arguments which might be used to 
persuade American tourists that they ought to visit Glamis 
Castle. They do not include the one put forward in the 
British Travel Association’s latest advertisement, which is that 
it was the place where Macbeth murdered Duncan. 
STRIX 
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slightly Metaphysical 
gy IAIN HAMILTON 


OT far to the north of the Spectator office there is a 
large poster which displays the London skyline 
silhouetted against an atomic bomb-burst. If the 

asser-by does not turn away immediately in boredom or dis- 
ste he sees the legend urging him to enrol in the Civil Defence 
Corps. But if he is neither desperately lonely nor unusually 
ublic-spirited he dismisses image and exhortation from his 
Pind and goes on with the business of living from day to day. 

The complacently alarmist poster produces, in fact, an effect 
firectly contrary to the one intended. Instead of forcing into 
fhe consciousness an awareness of danger, and a consequent 
awakening of responsibility, it buries it still deeper. This has 
tertainly been so in my own case during the many months in 
which | have frequently passed, and promptly turned my eyes 
from, the poster; and the recruiting figures at the local town hall 
are enough to persuade me that I do not speak for myself 
alone. But the same thing is true of the entire campaign of 
which the poster is a part, and the proof of this is to be found 
in the massive Blue Book on Civil Defence which the Select 
Committee on Estimates produced on December 23rd for 
Christmas reading. 

Only a week or two before this, the Home Secretary—no 
doubt necessarily, in his capacity as cheerful propagandist, 
‘smiling public man ’—observed in public that “no one can 
doubt that Civil Defence is a thriving concern.” The news- 
papers in which his heartening speech was reported had 
scarcely all been used up at the fishmongers when the Select 
Committee dropped its bomb into the elaborate paper ramifi- 
cations, the flimsy creation of layer upon layer of civil servants, 
which is all that the reality of Civil Defence amounts to. 

“Your Committee are very conscious of the perplexing 
issues of policy. ... Your Committee, however, are not con- 
vinced. Your Committee consider such discrepancies 
quite unjustified. ... Your Committee therefore recommend 
that far greater care should be taken. ... Your Committee 
were therefore shocked. Your Committee cannot too 
strongly condemn. ... Your Committee have been forced to 
the conclusion that there has not been that leadership, direction 
and guidance from the Official Committee on Civil Defence . . . 
which those responsible for carrying out the work needed.” 

The Committee, to put it bluntly, decided that Civil Defence 
js a lamentable failure, a flop from top to bottom. But mainly 
at the top, where there has been failure to provide leadership, 
direction or guidance; where there has been persistent over- 
estimating and where the money spent has not been laid out 
to best advantage (if to any advantage at all); and where 
muddled thinking and confused execution have ensured that 
the Civil Defence Corps should be “ extravagant and inefficient 
considering the amount of money involved and the progress 
achieved.”’ 

This melancholy report was duly summarised in the Press 
just before Christmas, and weighty leading articles were written 
to say how extraordinary it all was. An inquiry into the charges 
of extravagance and inefficiency was ordered by the Prime 
Minister, and the White Paper, when it comes, will no doubt 
Teceive the early attention of Parliament. But it cannot be 
said that all this has reduced public boredom by an inch or an 
ounce. Several interesting. if not agreeable, hours with the 
Blue Book, wading through the minutes of evidence, which 
exhale a miasma of lassitude, have convinced me that the 
boredom of the public (i.e., my boredom and yours) is equalled 
by the boredom of those who plan its (i.c.,-our) defence. 

The plan, on which work was begun during the crisis of 
1948 and which was completed during the following year, 
has faltered, fallen and expired in the labyrinths of Whitehall; 
and the report makes it perfectly clear that lack of direction 
from the top has been a far greater single cause of this than 
festriction of capital investment, say, or the sudden changes in 
detail dictated by additions to the sum of knowledge about 
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atomic warfare. The master plan is no longer master of the 
situation. Britain is scarcely more prepared now to meet an 
atomic attack than it was in 1948. A great deal of money 
has gone down the drain together with much misspent energy. 
We are still where we were when we started. The public 
is neither more nor less concerned, and it certainly cannot be 
said today (in spite of the poster) that 
. everybody knows or else should know 

That if nothing drastic is done 

Aeroplane and Zeppelin will come out, 

Pitch like King Billy bomb-balls in 

Until the town lies beaten flat. 

But it is nevertheless alarming, if you shed your boredom, 
to realise just how little has been done to protect the close- 
packed inhabitants of this vulnerable island, this precious 
stone, this anchored aircraft-carrier, from the effects of the 
bigger and better bomb-balls available today. The civilian 
population is wide open; the transport and power systems are 
wide open, the water system is wide open. A _ well-planted 
bomb or two could paralyse us tomorrow. 

So, with all this in mind, and recalling the poster which 
had so signally failed to rouse my enthusiasm or anybody 
else’s, I went off to see those responsible for the defence of 
a sizeable London borough: a Civil Defence Officer (who is 
also concerned with Road Safety) and his two assistants, one 
of whom is a full-time instructor, or training officer, who 
in turn are assisted by half-a-dozen part-time volunteer instruc- 
tors. This was the civil defence plan in action in the field; 
and here at any rate there was no boredom. 

The Civil Defence Officer turned out to be a knowledgeable 
energetic, voluble enthusiast, brimming with facts and figures, 
and not a little sensitised, by certain unflattering passages in 
the Blue Book, into the readiness to justify his side of the 
business all along the line. But what he had to say amounted 
to this: that in his borough (population about 140,000) there 
have been about a thousand enrolments since 1949, of which 
only 450 remain on paper at the present day, and of them only 
100 are to be relied on—less than a tenth of the required 
peace-time complement. 

We talked about canvassing. “ Five thousand knocks on the 
knocker in the last eighteen months,” he said. “ You take a 
street of working-class houses with three families, say, in each. 
You knock on the knocker and somebody comes and you say 
who you are and what you’ve come about. ‘ Oh no, I’m too old.’ 
So you ask about the people upstairs you can hear moving 
about. ‘Oh, there’s nobody there. No bonus, no free 
coupons—not takers.” So much in this borough for the house- 
to-house canvass, the method of recruitment solemnly pre- 
scribed. ‘ Or you take a better-class neighbourhood. ‘ Oh no, 
we're professional people—We’'d like to help you but—we'll 
be there if it comes to the bit—too busy—no time.’” 

“It’s like this,” said the Civil Defence Officer, “ if you want 
to get a class of thirty people for basic instruction, you need 
at least fifty enrolments. And of these thirty you lose a lot after 
the first class—it doesn’t matter how good the training is. We 
do between thirty and fifty training periods a month—basic 
general, basic first-aid, basic rescue—CD organisation, recon- 
naissance, protective clothing, walkie-talkies, map-reading, high 


explosive, fire-fighting, gas, biological, atomic, etcetera, 
etcetera.” He let me have a quick glance at the training 
schedules—impressive enough on paper—before going on. “ We 


say we're second to none in this borough. We don’t accept a 
chap into the Corps in this borough and on to the records 
until he’s attended his first class, and then if a chap packs it 
in we write to him twice and if that doesn’t ring the bell we 
send somebody to see him.” 

“Well, many thanks for giving me so much time,” said I 
at length. 

“That's OK,” he said, and added defiantly: “It’s only 
because we don’t mind working in this borough from nine in 
the morazag til’ eleven at night.” (Boo to the Blue Book, 
fhat meant.) 

As I left his cubby-hole my sympathies were about equally 
‘divided between this professional enthusiast (no recruits, no 
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equipment, no wardens’ posts, no shelters, no feeling of urgency 
to make sense of his job) and those who passively resist him. 
He does the best he can. But is what he does worth doing ? 
No wonder he said wistfully that his was “ one of these nebulous 
jobs you can’t seem to get down to.” Humanity is still fallible, 
reason has no more chance of prevailing than it ever had, and 
atomic bombs exist in quantity. And if an atomic bomb 
went off anywhere near that Civil Defence Officer’s borough, 
he and his recruits might just as well have spent their time 
playing pontoon for all the good their training and their stirrup- 
pumps and their wardens’ posts and their radiac * friskers’ 
would have done them or anybody else. 

This is the simple probability which the apathetic public 
seems to have grasped more readily than the architects of the 
Civil Defence plan. Apart from getting underground nimbly, 
there is no self-help in the age of atomic warfare. There is 
no point in listing once again the grueSome effects that one 
old-fashioned atomic bomb bursting over London would have. 
Let us simply agree that it would be like all the air-raids of 
the last war concentrated into one time and place, and con- 
jecture that local civil defence, in so far as it survived at all, 
would be impotent to do one thing or the other. 

[he aimlessness of the Civil Defence Corps as at present 
constituted is only too clear. But little has been done to 
develop the “ mobile column ”—-the self-contained unit capable 
of moving swiftly to a stricken area. At the moment there 
is only one in embryo, manned by a skeleton staff of National 
Servicemen (Army and RAF mixed), and the reserve liability 
of these men on discharge is not to Civil Defence but to the 
armed forces. The Select Committee suggests with eminent 
good sense that there would be a saving of public money and 
a far better peace-time foundation for civil defence if a number 
of skeleton mobile columns were established side by side with 
a much smaller Civil Defence organisation on a local basis, 
and if the National Servicemen trained in the mobile columns 
were made liable to recall to them. The money saved could 
no doubt go into public shelters, the strengthening of base- 
ments in new buildings as they go up, and the protection of 
essential services. 

One of the lighter paragraphs in the Blue Book recounts 
how Sir Arthur Hutchinson, Deputy Under-Secretary at the 
Home Office, told the committee that the conception of the 
Civil Defence Corps as a Crown Service is “ slightly metaphysi- 
cal.” Reformed as the Select Committee has suggested, the 
whole business must still be slightly metaphysical (atomic, 
hydrogen, and cobakt bombs being what they are), but rather 
less pointless, one feels. 


Aid to Pakistan 
By JULES MENKEN 


HE Communist and the free worlds share a common 

land frontier some 11,000 miles long. Along the 

western and south-western arc, from the Soviet- 
Norwegian frontier in the north to the Soviet-Turkish frontier 
in the Caucasus, and along the eastern and south-castern 
arc and its approaches, from Japan and Korea to Indo-China 
and Malaya, the free world has organised defences in 
substantial, if varying, strength. But the countries along the 
southern arc are weak militarily, and to a large extent 
politically. Both to these countries themselves and to the rest 
of the free world this weakness is dangerous. 

The geographical problem should not be exaggerated. 
Against armies operating on land, much of the 6,500-mile 
frontier along the southern arc enjoys the impregnable natural 
defences of the Hindu Kush and the Himalayas, but in other and 
critical places there are passes, and today, when ground 
forces suitably mechanised and supplicd can move at 
unprecedented speed, defence in depth is required as never 
before: while to modern air forces the great ranges of the 
mountain-backbone of the world offer no insuperable barrier. 
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It is with this problem of an immense gap in the etiectivg 
defences of the free world that the discussions now takin 
place about American military aid to Pakistan are concern 
In order to stop the gap properly, political and military strength 
must be created in two areas—the Middle East, and South 
Asia. Despite the best efforts of the West, the attitude of Egyp¢ 
general Arab hostility to Israel, the weakness and el 
difficulties of Persia, and Afghanistan’s exposed 1,250-milg 
frontier with the Soviet Union have so far made any Middlg 
Eastern grouping unattainable. In South Asia the probleny 
of Burma is in many respects separate; while India, fog 
profound reasons which call for sympathetic understanding 
and respect, has been the main obstacle to political consolidas 
tion and increased defensive strength. Hence the immediatg 
practical question is whether in South Asia some means cay 
be found for strengthening Pakistan, and whether in the 
Middle East Turkey’s dangerous physical isolation can bg 
ended and some defensive barrier placed along the Soviet 
route to the oil which is vital to the defence of the West. 

As a sympathetic and first-hand recent account shows 
(lan Stephens, Horned Moon: Chatto and Windus, 21s), 
Pakistan enjoys a human strength flowing from the vitalj 
and resourcefulness of its people, and a spiritual Pica 
drawn from an Islamic ideal whose attractive power, though 
unfamiliar and in many respects alien to the modern West, 
must not be underestimated. But the country’s total strength 
is less than its size and population at first glance suggest, 
Physical division is a main source of weakness. Pakistan’ 
area is more than four times that of Great Britain, while ig 
Asia only China, India, and Japan have more than its seventye 
five million people. But East Pakistan, with one-seventh of 
the arca and more than half of the population, is separated 
from West Pakistan by a thousand miles of India; while in 
West Pakistan the densely peopled Punjab is screened in the 
west and north-west only by the thinly settled areas of 
Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier Province. 

Pakistan has no heavy industry, and little engineering. 
Economically, it is an agricultural country, with rice and wheat 
as the main food-crops, and jute and cotton as the main export 
crops, which provide the mainstay of its foreign trade but 
are also subject to the wide price fluctuations of primary 
commodities. Pakistan's political assets include remarkable 
success m bringing the tribes of the North-West Frontier area 
into peaceful participation in the country’s life; its political 
problems include a shortage—which valiant efforts are being 
made to overcome—of the trained administrative, technical, 
and professional class required to help development into 4 
modern state. No information is available about the size of 
the Pakistani armed forces; her peoples include some of the 
finest fighting stocks in the world; but their technical training 
requires outside assistance, while only from abroad can she 
draw heavy weapons and most kinds of ammunition. 

Published information about American ideas of aid to 
Pakistan is scanty. For two years American wheat has saved 
the country from the widespread distress (if not worse) 
threatened by two successive droughts. Militarily, what is 
contemplated appears to be enough merely to enable Pakistan 
to re-establish two divisions disbanded more than a year ago 
because of financial stringency. In money, a sum of the order 
of 15 to 20 million dollars (say, £54 to £7 millions) may be 
involved. The larger of these figures would be less than ten 
per cent. of the total Pakistan defence budget of some £75 
million. Linked with the idea of military aid to Pakistan 
(according to Washington reports) is a projected defensive 
alliance between Turkey, Iraq, and Pakistan which, if achieved 
and effective, would buttress Turkey's south-eastern flank and 
interpose a barrier to Soviet advance toward the oil-fields 

If the tension between the West and the Communist world 
were as acute as during the last years before Stalin’s death, 
ideas of this character might well seem too small in relauon 
to potential dangers, the more so since Mr. Mohammed Ali, 
the Prime Minister, has expressly stated that Pakistan has never 
offered, and does not propose to offer, any bases to any foreign 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
power, and will not enter into a military alliance with the West 
against the Communist bloc. Nevertheless, what is contem- 

Jated has aroused intense anxiety in India, and is spreading a 
deep bitterness against America in many Indian circles. 

One underlying Indian apprehension—that a strengthened 
Pakistan might seek to resolve the Kashmir dispute by force 
may be dismissed at once as unfounded. India spends twice 
as much on her armed forces as Pakistan, and they are therefore 
presumably at least twice as strong, and at least twice as well 


armed. India has steel and engineering industries, and took 
over the British-established ordnance factories in the sub- 
continent—all of which Pakistan lacks. Even were no 


conditions attached to aid by Washington (as there are sure 
to be). Pakistan’s strategic position in relation to India is too 
weak for a military struggle to end otherwise than in disaster. 

Indian fears as voiced by Mr. Nehru appear to have three 
main roots—that a strengthened Pakistan would disturb the 
balance of power in South Asia; that American military aid 
would somehow—as it were by invisible strings- bring back 
colonialism, or the risk of future colonialism; and that it would 
not only draw the cold war and any future hot war —-to India’s 
borders. but would also generally imperil what Mr. Nehru 
terms a “non-war area” in Asia. 

No one who recalls the long, passionate, sacrifice-filled 
struggle which preceded India’s attainment of independence, 
or who considers what Mr. Dulles described last June as Mr. 
Nehru’s “calm demeanour and lofty idealism” will dismiss 
these apprehensions lightly. To each of them, however, there 
isan answer. It is true that to strengthen the Pakistani armed 
forces would change the local balance of power -unless, indeed, 
India accepted similar aid (which would be gladly given); but 
the change would be favourable to India’s own security, for 
at the gate which invaders and conquerors have repeatedly 
forced down the centuries it would station guards who could 
repel them—-or at worst delay them until reinforcements 
arrived. How clearly Moscow and Peking see this, and how 
little they like it, appears from the strident objections both 
have already voiced 

As regards a supposed risk of renewed colonialism accom- 
panying military aid, to any one who (like the present writer) 
knows the contemporary American scene from extensive recent 
travel and first-hand observation, such an idea is  sheerly 
laughable The last thing Americans want is colonies ot 
colonialism; their whole history, tradition, and ethos are 
repugnant to both. Indeed, folk-memories of their country’s 
difficulties and mood in its early years of independence give 
many Americans great understanding of India’s present attitude, 
and sympathy for the fears and hopes from which it springs 
Finally, the entire conception that any part of Asia can find 
safety through membership in a “ non-war area ™ is invalid 
Not only does it run counter to all experience and in this 
connection lessons as recent as Denmark, Norway, Holland, 
and Belgium in 1940 speak with no uncertain voice; it also 
disregards the fact that for Communists the road to world 
domination runs avowedly through Calcutta as well as through 
Peking 

The realities of the contemporary world harsh but 
inexorable. The nature and scale of modern military force make 
both the South Asian and the European arcs of the free world’s 
frontier with Communism indefensible without American 
military aid and support. The political menace of Communism 
to free societies can be countered only by unity and strength. 
These facts are recognised in the new political and military 
Strategy which the Eisenhower Administration is shaping. Too 
much should not be expected of a proposal deliberately modest 
in character. Nevertheless. American military aid to Pakistan, 
particularly if associated with a tripartite defensive alliance 
Whose other members are Turkey and Iraq, should strengthen 
Pakistan, the Islamic countries, the Commonwealth, and the free 
world. India can best safeguard her independence and fulfil 
her true destiny by firmly taking the lead in the same direction, 
mindful that it was no militarist who said, “ When a strong 
man armeJ keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace.” 
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IS BRITAIN FINISHED ?—V 


Visible Export 


By M. H. MIDDLETON 

SOCIETY portrait painter reached the headlines just 

before Christmas by saying at a public luncheon that 

British art was being discredited in the eyes of the world. 
The occasion was unfortunate, because it coincided with the 
news that Henry Moore had won the major sculpture prize 
at the Sao Paolo Biennial. The truth is that during the past two 
decades—during the last five years even—British art has 
achieved standing in the world for the first time since Constable. 

Something so intangible as a change in artistic opinion is 
hard to pin down, however real. It is something in the air, 
in men’s minds. It is something which is revealed when one 
hears that a French dealer has been buying Ben Nicholsons, 
or when Art d’Aujourd’ hui devotes a whole issue to contem- 
porary British painting and sculpture. Or when, in Amsterdam, 
200 assembled critics cheer the mere title of the BBC's 
television film on Henry Moore. 

One means by which such things can be judged is the inter- 
national competition, or the awarding of prizes at the really 
important international exhibitions. Another is the extent to 
which foreign countries desire to receive exhibitions of British 
painting and sculpture, the numbers in which they turn up to 
see such exhibitions when they get them, and the things they 
say about them in their newspapers and periodicals. A third 
is the extent to which contemporary British work is purchased 
for public and private collections abroad. No coherent picture 
can be attempted. but here are one or two facts and figures. 

First, exhibitions. Work by Henry Moore has been shown 
since the war in 43 cities and 15 overseas countries (in all 
continents save Asia), besides numerous mixed and dealers’ 
exhibitions. At the Musée d'Art Moderne in Paris he drew 
higher attendance figures than any other living artist, including 
those born and resident in France like Matisse and Léger. In 
Athens his exhibition was visited by 34,000 people in 18 days 
(the figures were in fact higher, but at peak periods the telling 
system collapsed). To Graham Sutherland fell the distinction 
of being the youngest artist ever honoured by an exhibition at 
the Musée d’Art Moderne, and once again the attendants were 
swamped by the crowd of 1,600 at the official opening. 
Inevitably, as our best-known artists, Moore and Sutherland 
tend to dominate any such survey as this. They are but the 
spearhead, however, of a movement which appears steadily 
to be widening. No international exhibition of sculpture, it 
seems, can now take place without representing the British 
School. At Hamburg, Middelheim (Antwerp), Sonsbeek and 
Varese, for example, were included works by Adams, Armitage, 
Butler, Chadwick, Dobson, Epstein, Hepworth, McWilliam, 
Meadows and Paolozzi in addition to those by Moore (and 
indeed the very idea of the open-air sculpture exhibition which 
these represent was taken from Battersea). In painting the 





Spectator Competition for Schools 


The Spectator offers three prizes, each of books to the value 
of eight guineas. for articles to be written by boys and girls in 
schools in the United Kingdom. Entries should be in the 
form of 

A Spectator Leading Article, or 

A Middle Article, or 

A Review Article on any book which has appeared in the 
past three years. 

Articles, which need not be typed, should be of about 1,200 
words and must reach the Spectator office (99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1) by JANUARY 3ist, 1954. The name of the entrant's 
school should be given at the head of the article, and envelopes 
should be marked “ Schools.” 
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field widens to an extent which makes it almost impossible to 
particularise. It stretches from Nicholson in Tokyo, where a 
very high proportion of his work was sold, to Keith Vaughan 
in Buenos Aires, where nearly 5,000 people visited his exhibi- 
tion in two weeks. Some 100 living artists have been shown 
by the British Council in its exhibitions since 1951, and of the 
muititudinous deaters’ shows there can be no proper record 
(in New York particularly the dealers exhibit Br-tish painters 
and sculptors with great regularity). 

As an example of the changing climate of opin.on abroad let 
me quote Frank E!gar, one of the most sincere, if aggressive, 
critics in France. In the popular weekly Carrefour, he wrote 
of a 1945 exhibition of British art: “The work 
floats in a halo of sentimentality, fussiness and _ tasteless 
romanticism if Moore has more * humanity’ he owes it 
to the influence of his continental masters.” In 1949, in the 
same paper, he wrote: “Henry Moore is without doubt the 
greatest sculptor of our time.” Of Sutherland, R. Gindertael 


wrote in Les Beaux Arts: “ Sutherland’s paintings... 
at Venice were among the most remarkable in this inter- 
national exhibition and they were also perhaps the most 


discussed .” Bernard Dorival in Arts wrote: “* The first merit 
of his work, it secms to me, is that it is not, like so much 
foreign centemrorary painting, a mere pale reflection of the 
French school.” 

Second, purchases. Let me indicate the trend by three sets 
of figures. (a) One smallish London gallery—Gimpel Fils—has 
sold 98 paintings and sculptures by 23 artists to North America 
during the past two years. An appreciable proportion of these 
were to public galleries. (b) The Women’s Purchasing Com- 
mittee of the Toronto Art Gallery spent £2,000 on works by 
16 living British artists during 1951 and 1952. (c) The Museum 
of Modern Art in New York, in the New Yorker's phrase, 
“the world centre, institutionally speaking, of the modern 
movement,” held in its permanent collections bevore 1940, seven 
works by British artists. At the end of 1953 it possessed 48, 
of which 25 had been acquired since 1948 (indeed eight of its 19 
sculptures were purchased in 1953). 

Third, competitions. Since the war British painters and 
sculptors have won five major prizes in two hemispheres. Henry 
Moore was awarded the main sculpture prize at the Venice 
Biennale in 1948; and has now won the comparable award at 
Sao Paolo (Venice's recently constituted opposite number in 
Brazil) Graham Sutherland received the Sao Paolo 
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prize in Venice in 1952. Ben Nicholson gained the 
Carnegie first prize in Pittsburgh in 1952. All these 


awards were made by international juries of high standing 
(and it may be pointed out, in passing, that an Englishman 
was invited to sit upon all of them). Other international prizes 
have gone to Robert Adams, Lynn Chadwick, Prunella Clough, 
Robert Colquhoun and Barbara Hepworth amongst others. We 
are not here discuss.ng the quaiity of British art bui merely 
the world’s estimate of it. I believe that the last international 
prize we won before the war was in 1924 

rh.s remarkable state of affairs did not come about by a 
sort of spontaneous combustion. Before an artist can be 
acclaimed he must be seen, and there is no shadow of doubt 
that the biggest singie factor in making this possible has been 
the work of the British Council. The extent to which its Fine 
Arts Officer in Paris, for example, has the ear and the good will 
of the highly-geared machine of the French art world is some- 
thing it would have been impossible to credit in 1939. [n 
the fine arts generally it has used its tiny resources with 
resolution and good sense. For those (perhaps Lord Beaver- 
brook amongst them?) who did not see the letter in the 
Manchester Guardian some 18 months ago from the D:rector 
of Collections, the Museum of Modern Art, New York, | re- 
print the fellowing. Mr. Barr referred to the British Pavilion 
at Venice as having seemed to many foreigners the most 
distinguished showing in the whole Biennale, and later said, 


“It was astutely planned. boldly selected and_ installed 
with exceptional taste and intelligence . . . the British should 
be proud—as the Americans are envious--of the British 


Council ! ” 

What is so remarkable is the effect that has been produced 
in so short a time on a financial shoe-string. The scale on 
which we operate bears no relation to that of most other 
countries. When the Italian government brought the Scala 
Opera and orchestra to London for a week the cost was 
estimated at £40,000. But the entire annual budget of the 
British Council for all the arts—2} per cent. of its total—is 
in the neighbourhood of £60,000 and. at a guess, the Fine 
Arts Department disposes of no more than one-third of this. 
Of 76 exhibitions it has staged in the last few years, no fewer 
than 46 cost the Council less than £100, while 15S cost only 
between £100 and £250 each. The fact is that other countries 
now want exhibitions from Britain, and will pay to get them, 
provided that the Council will assemble them. The measure 
of the Council's success is the extent to which the unofficial flow 
from Britain swells once the pump has been primed. 

Such was the ignorance of British art overseas that much 
of the Council’s work has been no more than bringing the 
world up to date. (British Painting 1740-1840 was described 
by the Lisbon Press as “the greatest event of the epoch: ” by 
the Stockholm Svenska Dagbladet as “ almost as remarkable 
and unique an event as when the Vienna Museum visited us 
with Titian and Velasquez.”) We are not however, merely 
cashing an inheritance left too long unclaimed at the solicitor’s. 
Our current account is rising. Of the Moore show in Berne, 
Die Tat wrote: “ Since the decline of England’s world power 
a new world power séems to be proclaiming itself in England: 
that of painting and sculpture.” 
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Tue prospect of war has called forth the patriotism of the sportsmen 
of England. Correspondents of the daily journals are suggesting the 
enrolment of volunteer regiments of horse, willing to serve anywhere, 
and to find their own uniforms, arms, and horses; being allowed, how- 
ever, the regulation-price for the horse. All the arms they would require 
would be a slung rifle, a brace of revolvers, a sword, and a pouch-box. 
It is suggested that 1,000 of the best riders and deadliest shots in the 
world would make a most valuable irregular force, combining the 
excellences of the dragoon, the Scinde horseman, the Arab, the Cossack, 
and the astute and dashing sportsman. 
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CINEMA 


The Battleship Potemkin. (Continentale.) 
—-Hell Below Zero. (Plaza.)——-Arena, 
(Rialto.) 


The Battleship Potemkin is one of the great 
screen classics. Made by Eisenstein in 1925 
to commemorate the Russian Revolution of 
1905, it was in itself a revolution, the proto- 
type of a totally new technique the study of 
which enormously influenced future direc- 
tors. Eisenstein was the first documen- 
tarian, the first to take actualities, separate 
their elements and present them in imagin- 
ative sequence. He was the first to discard 
the professional actor, to seek the types he 
needed in the unprofessional world, and in 
The Battleship Potemkin his hero is the masses 
with a capital M. Although we have become 
accustomed to his form of presentation, to 
crowd effects, to the association of different 
objects promoting a single idea, to the 
detailed pinpointing of seeming irrelevancies, 
the force of some of his shots is still percussive. 
The most famous of these, the descent of an 
occupied but unaccompanied perambulator 
down the Odessa steps, is as potent in the 
cause of horror as ever it was. The smiling 
crowds facing the harbour to wave at the 
ship’s mutinous crew and unaware of the 
threat behind them, the sudden shattering 
impact of the firing soldiers, the wild surge 
of humanity down the steps, the quick vivid 
close-up—the legless cripple, the middle- 
class lady with her emblematic parasol, the 
jackboots and rifles, the bald man clutching 
his head, the woman with her murdered 
child, walking against the stream to meet 
his assassins—all these make a formidable 
pattern of tragedy. 

Of course, although a musi-al score by 
Kryukov has been added to the film, the 
silence of its players and the extravagance of 
their gestures do, to the modern viewer, seem 
to be a weakness, and it is only when 
Eisenstein - leaves the individual for the 
collective, which I may say is often, or when 
he points his camera to the beauties of ship 
and shore that one can wholly forget one is 
looking at a classic and exchange reverence 
for enjoyment. 


* 7 * 


To talk of another unfading work of art, 
it is no wonder that Alan Ladd is a popular 
contemporary figure, for in a shifting world 
he remains as constant as the pole star, 
moving it is true from one film to another 
and changing his hats, but otherwise 
altering not a fraction. He is eternally good 
looking, poker-faced, and phlegmatic save 
as regards his fists, which are also reliable 
in their way. In Hell Below Zero he is ona 
Whaler in the Antarctic, the catching of 
whales being a mere sideline to the catching 
of the criminal who has pushed Joan 
Tetzel’s father overboard. Based on Ham- 
mond Innes’s novel The White South, and 
directed by Mark Robson, the film is 
entertaining in a rough, slap-happy way, the 
Settings to the slaps being original enough 
to invite attention. Joan Tetzel makes a 
Pleasant heroine, Basil Sydney, Stanley 
Baker and Niall McGinnis give solid sup- 
port, and both Mr. Ladd and the whales are 
doing what comes naturally to them. 


Ss a 


Arena is, alas, a 3-D picture about a 
rodeo. To obtain a clear view of steers 
charging one’s stomach and horses kicking 
in one’s teeth it is necessary to wear special 
glasses and these, like their predecessors, 
have a deleterious. effect on the eyeballs. 
Gig Young, Jean Hagen and Polly Bergen 
are probably excellent, but when they move 
across a moiré background which after a 
time becomes dotted with spots, some black, 
some scintillating, all dancing, judgment 
flees before nausea. With the best will in 
the world I cannot commend a film which 
made me feel sick. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


THEATRE 


Crime and Punishment. Adapted from 
Dostoevsky by Gaston Baty. (Arts.)— 
The Boychik. By Wolf Mankowitz. 
(Embassy.) 

ADAPTING a well-known novel into a play 

always poses serious problems, How much 

knowledge of the plot is one to assume in 
one’s audience ? If they know too much of 
what is happening on the stage, they are 
likely to be bored. If they know too little, 
they may well be mystified. Gaston Baty in 
his adaptation of Crime and Punishment 
chose to be evocative rather than explicit : 
anyone not knowing the book might have 
had some difficulty in finding his way 
through the first act at the Arts, though the 
acting of Kenneth Griffith as Raskolnikoff 
and of Harold Kasket as Porphyrius, the 
policeman, would have made things easier 
for him. Mr. Griffith gives us a disinteg- 
rating Raskolnikoff, a student living in the 
slums and gradually slipping into the mire 
around him. This Nihilist is less dynamic, 
more hysterical perhaps than Dostoevsky’s, 
but none the less represents a notable piece 
of acting, which is admirably set off by Mr. 
Kasket’s Stalinesque Porphyrius. The 
scenes between them establish the atmos- 
phere of hallucination as well as the strange 
attraction which unites policeman and 
criminal, hunter and hunted. These con- 
frontation scenes are central to the play and 
keep it on the rails—unfamiliar rails to an 
English audience who, as the curtain rises, 
are immediately plunged into a discussion 
on the Russian soul; but the passages 
between Sonia and Raskolnikoff are less 
successful—possibly because Rosalind Box- 
all’s Sonia is considerably more muted than 
the rest of the acting. She is an English 

Sonia, a nice homely girl gone astray 

through no fault of her own rather than the 

emblem of suffering and humiliation to 
whom Raskolnikoff kneels. This is not 

Miss Boxall’s fault ; it is rather a clash in 

styles of acting. 

By and large, however, this production 
avoids very successfully the various traps 
lying in wait for the unwary adaptor. John 
Fernald gives it pace and he is helped by the 
simple and effective set. The play resulting 
from Gaston Baty’s adaptation may not be 
a terribly brilliant piece of dramatisation, 
but Mr. Fernald has shown what good 
production can do even with rather intract- 
able material. The moral is once again that 
on the stage a capacity for taking pains pays 
off. When producers remember this the 


English theatre will be much improved. 
Meanwhile, they might do worse than go to 
see the present production at the Arts. 


* - * 


Wolf Mankowitz’s latest play, like his 
earlier one, The Bespoke Overcoat (which, 
incidentally, is to be seen in the same pro- 
gramme), is set in the East End of London. 
A father, failed director of a Yiddish 
theatre, awaits the return of his son from 
America, but, when the boychik arrives, he 
finds him only interested in the barbarities 
of an ice-cream and hamburger civilisation, 
gambling away the little money he has and 
uprooted from the culture of his people. 
This is the usual story of misunderstanding 
between father and son kept up till the 
boychik’s departure for Australia. Mr. 
Mankowitz’s dialogue is excellent and he 
makes his characters live, but in a series of 
sketches rather than in an organised drama. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


MUSIC 


Wordsworth and Prokofiev. 

Tue Royal Philharmonic Society’s _ pro- 
gramme on January 13th contained two 
English symphonies, a heartening thought 
for composers even if, in the event, slightly 
less heartening for the audience. Not that 
Elgar’s second could be called dis-heartening 
even by those who do not wholly relish its 
somewhat strident orchestration, its lengthy 
periods and the rich upholstery of the 
emotional world from which it springs. 
The performance was certainly deeply felt, 
for with Elgar and Sir John Barbirolli it is 
a case of two kindred souls ; and the Hallé 
players responded magnificently to their 
chief’s enthusiasm. William Wordsworth’s 
third symphony, which was new to London, 
provided an excellent contrast in every way. 
This music is as shy in mood, as tentative in 
manner as Elgar's is confident and profuse. 
The patchwork of timbres and tonalities, 
the harmonic side-steps and ambiguities 
often recall Prokofiev or the early works of 
Shostakovich: but the lyricism of the 
middle movement is unmistakably English 
and the whole work is marked by the 
seriousness of purpose typical of Words- 
worth’s music. Even the harmonic experi- 
ment of the trio section in the Andante has 
its place in a carefully considered poetic 
scheme and is far from being simply experi- 
mental. The symphony is not a major 
work, but it is a good example of its kind— 
the lighter-weight symphony of today, with 
its looser structure, ‘its idiom partly tradi- 
tional and partly experimental. 

It is this emotional honesty that often 
seems to be lacking in the contemporary 
Russian music that reaches this country. 
The Hallé Orchestra included in the same 
programme the overture to Kabalevsky’s 
opera Colas Breugnon and two days later the 
Philharmonia Orchestra, under Eugene 
Goossens, played a suite from Prokofiev's 
ballet Romeo and Juliet. Kabalevsky’s 
overture is a bright, nervous piece, with that 
heavy brass and percussion writing which is 
plainly a major ‘ popular ’ attraction to 
audiences in the USSR. The Prokofiev suite 
included pieces of widely differing quality. 
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The Madrigal, ‘‘ Masks,’’ and the pas de 
dix showed Prokofiev at his light-hearted 
best, ingenious and vivacious, a brilliant 
orchestrator and prolifically inventive in 
rhythm and figuration. The opening folk- 
dance, on the other hand, might have come 
from a much less original composer and, 
in the concert-hall at least, soon palled. 
Friar Lawrence appeared as a shuffling, 
snuffling priest (perhaps this was designed 
as an anti-clerical portrait?) and poor 
Tybalt was accorded the sort of funeral 
march generally reserved for Heroes cf the 
Soviet Union in the last movement of con- 
temporary Russian symphonies. The music 
of the Balcony Scene is often quoted 
triumphantly in refutation of the charge 
that Prokofiev was incapable of writing 
highly-charged emotional melody. Certainly 
the manner is lyrical and ecstatic, the 
orchestration rich and evocative ; but, with 
all its trappings, the music fails to carry 
conviction. 

MARTIN COOPER 


ART 
Old and New 


First, the British Museum's selection of 
Flemish drawings, the earliest of them dating 
from about 1420, arranged to coincide with 
the exhibition at Burlington House. In a 
short space it is idle to pick and choose from 
such a show, but mention should be made of 
an erudite side-show consisting of Anglo- 
Flemish art under the Tudors. Messrs. 
Agnew are offering an excellent collection of 
eighteenth-century watercolours and Messrs. 
Tooth have put together an altogethe 
delightful show of eighteenth-century oils 
which they have called ** The Grand Tour.’’ 
The canvases by Guardi, Wilson, Thomas 
Jones and Thomas Patch are especially 
enchanting. 


The Ceylonese artists of the ‘ 43 Group,’ 
whom we first saw in the lowering atmos- 
phere of the Imperial Institute a little over 
a year ago, have been to Paris and rebounded 
into three simultaneous exhibitions in 
London. George Keyt, the senior of them 
(he was born in 1901), who was ill-represented 
on the previous occasion, now has the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts to himself 
for his first proper European show. His 
contemporary, Justin Daraniyagala, may be 
seen at the Beaux Arts Gallery. Six other 
artists, of whom George Claessen, Ivan 
Peries and Ranjit Fernando (the youngest 
but by no means least of the group) seem to 
me the most interesting, are gathered at the 
A.I.A. Gallery in Lisle Street. It has 
become a truism to say that Asiatic art has 
the opportunity at this moment of time to 
synthesise Eastern and Western idioms into 
a new release of creative energy, but it must 
be faced that as yet such a synthesis is 
potential rather than actual. Keyt applies 
the mannerisms of Picasso to a local subject- 
matier in a serious way, but although his 
most recent pictures show a new freedom, 
he can scarcely be said to extend the boun- 
daries of our knowledge or sensibility. 


~ * ~ 


Of the exhibitions elsewhere, that by 
David Russell at the Hanover Gallery is the 
most interesting. Here is a young artist, 
apparently untrained, painting imaginary 
still-lifes in a manner as assured as it is un- 
fashionable. The structures and forms of his 
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subjects appear to derive from mathe- 
matical and laboratory sources; taken in 
conjunction with the unforced academicism 
of his manner they suggest nothing so much 
as the Italian * metaphysical’ school. 
Nevertheless these big compositions have 
considerable inner conviction. At Gimpel’s, 
Pic and the honeyed simplicities of Potwo- 
rowski. At the Marlborough Gallery, 
landscapes and flower pieces by the least 
influenced painter in the country—T7he 
Times’ art critic, Alan Clutton-Brock. 

M. H. MIDDLETON 


BALLET 
Grand Ballet du Marquis de Cuevas. (Sioll.) 


Apart from the undeniable quality of its 
leading dancers, there is something I felt 
about the de Cuevas company the other 
night which very much appealed to me 

their air of purpose and modesty, to which 
any form of exhibitionism would be com- 
pletely alien. In this, their opening pro- 
gramme, they presented two ballets by Ana 
Ricarda, both new to London. La Tertulia, 
the first, was bitty and rather uninteresting, 
but the second seemed to me to be most 
beautifully conceived and performed, a 
simple tale told with great clarity and 
economy. Pictorially, thanks to the designs 


of Celia Hubbard, it is reminiscent of the 
delightful Bonozzo Gozzoli. Dona Inés de 
Castro opens with sedate dignified move- 
ments as the betrothed—the Infanta (Ana 
Ricarda)—and Don Pedro (Skibine) are 
presented to each other. Then, swiftly and 
surely, the ensuing tragedy is suggested as 
Don Pedro escapes to dance a secret love 
pas de deux with Dona Inés (Rosella High- 
tower). Her murder, her macabre after- 
death coronation and the killing of her 
betrayer by the half-demented lover, bring 
the ballet to its climax and end. One is left 
with the feeling that Ana Ricarda knew 
exactly what she wanted to do and that she 
was able to impart it so clearly that a fine, 
unified ballet was achieved. 

Serge Golovine, who, on his last visit, 
created such a good impression, retains his 
place in our esteem. He was wildly 
acclaimed in the pas de deux in Black Swan 
for his amazing elevation and lightness, as 
well as for his clean-cut batterie and precision 
of balance. His partner, Hightower, is 
strong and brilliant, but I preferred her as 
the gentle Dona Inés, to which rdle—despite 
a lack of feeling in the poise of head and 
shoulders, she brought much grace and 
beauty. 

LILLIAN BROWSE 


Country Life 


ALMOST every newspaper I have picked up 
recently has carried news of what can be 
achieved with animals by the simple device 
of covering their eyes with one’s hand and 
breathing into their nostrils. I imagine that 
the people who do such things have a deal of 
faith and more than a little courage. A docile 
horse will respond to treatment that does not 
alarm him too much and put up with some 
extraordinary behaviour on the part of some- 
what sentimental animal lovers, but I have 
handled horses that would let me breathe 
deeply only at the extreme range of a pair of 
flying heels, and had I ever got to the point 
of putting my hand over their eyes in order to 
breathe into their nostrils, | would surely have 
had an appreciable piece of my face bitten 
off It may work. It may be that some 
people have a magic breath, but I think it 
much more likely that animals sense the calm- 
ness. the confident approach of a handler, and 
that having this approach the handler might 
hold his breath, hum a tune or make signs, 
and none of the behaviour would have any 
greater or any less effect than breathing in 
the animal's nostrils. I am a sceptic in this 
instance. Moreover, I think it far from healthy 
to breathe into the face of a hostile cat or 
dog whether one has the magic of inhaling 
or exhaling in the cleverest way ! 
Bird Roosts 

As I passed the holly bush, my foot was 
turned on a piece of rock on the path and I 
collided with the bush, whereupon a score of 
sparrows burst out and went whirrng away 
to some bare trees at a distance from where 
I stood. It was not long before dark and‘I 
wondered what would happen to the birds 
deprived of their roosting place. Would they 
return to the bush before dark or go on to 
roost individually in the less comfortable 
perching places in the pines ? I could not wait 
to find out, for I had other things to do, but 
when I came back in the half-light I peered 
into the holly. There was no rustle and no 
movement of nervous birds and | concluded 
that they had not returned. On other occa- 


sions I have looked at roosts and discovered 
that they are occupied until circumstances 
make the birds seek mew quarters A 
change in the wind will make them 
give up roosting in the ivy of a 
particular wall, and when a cat finds tha 
they sleep in a tree and kills one of their 
number, they abandon the tree as a 
Mass roosting gives some special comfort to 
a flock of birds in winter but there are always 
a few that prefer to roost alone. Such a one 
is the sparrow I see coming into the eaves 
each evening. He has found a warm hole and 
prefers it to all the holly bushes and all the 
the locality 


roost. 


ivy-wrapped trees in 


Keeping Perch 

After keeping perch in a tank for nearly 
three years | have discovered a number of 
things about their behaviour. There are t:mes 
when even a predatory fish will not respond 
to movement and will look at food with no 
interest This usually happens when the 
water is at an abnormally high temperature 
or very cold indeed. There are cther times 
when they are ravenous—usually wher the 
weather has become a little cooler. They will 
feed on certain things and fail to recognise 
others as edible, although they can be educated 
to take a particular diet of, say, wood-lice, 
or small slugs. Intensive feeding is followed 
by fasting, and, kept in a tank, three fish of 
about seven inches in length to two cubic 
feet of water, they change very little in size 
but appear to become a darker colour. My 
fish were lake perch, always less lively than 
fish from a river. At times they will feed 
from my fingers and at others be as nervous 
as a school of minnows. 
Forcing Rhubarb 

To force rhubarb out of doors one of the 
best methods is to lay down straw or compost 
and protect the crowns with a box or barrel. 
Rhubarb will make progress if it is protected 
from frost and harsh winds, but only strong, 
well-established crowns should be chosen for 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Sin—I was delighted to read in your last 
nsumber Compton Mackenzie arguing so 
downrightly for greater consideration for 
teachers and incidentally, I hope, injecting 
some much-needed guts into the profession. 


Of course the assistant masters at Buxton 
should have passed Mr. Henschel’s mild 
motion, and gone on to insist that their 


executive committee should implement it by 
calling at least a token strike quickly to help 
the Minister to realise that the grammar school 
teachers did not approve the Burnham Com- 
mittee’s recommendations. But as one present 
at Buxton who voted for the motion, | should 
like some public appreciation of the reasons 
which led some teachers to oppose it. 

Not all had praiseworthy motives. No one, 
with the probable exception of himself, can 
find anything to say in favour of the sheer 
snobbery of the most notorious opponent of 
the motion, the ‘cap and whippet man’; nor 
is it easy to deny the pusillanimity of a plat- 
form warning that even a one-day token strike 
might jeopardise our pensions. But many 
who voted for the motion did so reluctantly 
because of their sense of responsibility to their 
pupils, and those who opposed it perhaps had 
similar feelings. Some of them were also 
well aware of the economic arguments which 
made the wolf howl so menacingly through 
your leading article. 

Unfortunately — stronger than 
reasonable arguments are per- 
suade this or any government to tackle that 
difficult problem which is the most urgent 
issue facing this country today—the setting up 
of a wage structure which will provide incen- 
tives for the most able, the most energetic, 
and the most public-spirited. Most strikes are 
for shorter hours, higher pay, or to establish 
the principle of the closed shop. The grammar 
school masters should strike for a more 
fundamental and important principle, to pre- 
vent dilution of labour. 

It has already begun. Posts in our grammar 
schools are being filled by unqualified men 
and women. When grammar school teachers 
read Compton Mackenzie or another doubting 
whether the necessary teachers will be avail- 
able without making the profession more 
attractive they make rude and cynical noises. 
Being rational men they assume that the 
Minister wishes the consequences of her 
actions, and deduce that she cares nothing for 
education, but merely for making a show 
by putting in front of the country’s most able 
pupils inadequately equipped people without 
the knowledge or ability to hold their interest 
and attention 

Unless a definite and perhaps unpopular 
Stand is made now, this dilution of the pro- 
will continue and_ increase, The 
grammar schools will become none _ too 
gradually efficient. University teachers 
will be occupied in doing the work formerly 
done by grammar school teachers, with pupils 
inadequately grounded. 

That is why the grammar school masters, 


measures 
necessary to 


fession 


less 


Seriously concerned about education, have 
grown cynical. They believe. rightly or 
wrongly, that nobody but themselves cares 


about education, If they care for education 
it is their duty to strike for the sake of their 
pupils in the schools, and for the sake of the 
Nation as a whole 


One further point, sir, to which you may 
direct the attention of your leader writer. The 
grammar school teachers’ claim was rejected 
by the Authorities’ Panel of the Burnham 
Committee, the representatives of the various 
local education authorities. Education looms 
largely in local rates, and the incidence of 
these rates falls in an arbitrary manner upon 
only a proportion of the population. In the 
present circumstances most teachers, as local 
rate-payers, hardly blame the authorities for 
refusing to add to their burdens. Increases 
of salaries are not met equitably by the 
Government and the Local Authorities, for 
whereas the Local Authority has to meet all 
of its share out of the rates, the Government 
meets very little of its share out of taxes, 
for a large proportion of any increase in 
salaries returns to the Government as income 
tax and indirect taxation. There is therefore 
an urgent need to reassess the relative contri- 
butions towards educational salaries of 
Ministry and LEAs. It is scarcely honest of 
the Minister to rest constitutionally upon the 
Burnham Committee’s decision while she 
knows full well that had the burden of 
increased salaries fallen evenly between the 
two paymasters, the Authorities might well 
have accepted instead of rejecting the grammar 
school teachers’ claim.—Yours faithfully, 

A. R. MAIDEN 


Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, 
Wimborne, Dorset 


Sik,—In spreading his mantle of equality over 
all teachers in last week's ‘Sidelight,” Sir 
Compton Mackenzie slipped past the real 
point of the AMA’s threat to strike. This 
was to protest against just that equality or 
‘parity of esteem’ which he bestowed on 
different teachers in different types of school. 
For the AMA is the grammar school masters’ 
union, and on the Burnham Committee it is 
outnumbered by the NUT representatives of 
primary and secondary schools, who will not 
or dare not differentiate between grammar 
school teachers and their own colleagues in 
‘lower grades of school’ (as Mr. Henschel 
puts it in his letter). A strike is consequently 
the only way for the AMA to register a 
separately effective claim. My own feeling 
is that while professional justice would recog- 
nise this, social justice must weigh the con- 
ditions of work as well as the level of skill. 


So far, a primary school is the only type 
of school in which I have not taught, and 
I think that my reasons for this may be 
relevant. I might easily have a class of fifty. 
Ihis could include an age range of three years 
or more. In any class, Intelligence Quotients 
could vary between 70 and 140 (while the 
variation in a grammar school class is unlikely 
to be more than fifteen or twenty points). I 
would probably have to teach in a cold 
insanitary building, and I would certainly find 
myself near to despair. In a lesser measure 
this applies to secondary modern schools 
But grammar school teachers have smaller 
classes and more interesting work, though they 
free time. 

The answer to teachers’ needs is first to 
treat them collectively, which means more 
money for more teachers for smaller classes 
for better standards, quickly. (Is__ this 
Utopia ?) When a professional standard has 


have less 
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been reached, there will be room for quality 
and level of work to be recognised, protes- 
sionally. I think that Sir Compton is right, 
after all. 

He says that the best time to strike would 
be 1955 at‘about this time of year. We had 
better envisage the possibilities. Strike 
notices will be posted. and those teachers who 
wear gowns, that is grammar school teachers, 
will down them. A lock-out? Six million 
children will turn up at school to find the 
gates locked, playgrounds quiet and bare, 
teachers on picket duty A closed shop ? 
Some teachers and headmasters will be locked 
out, too. And strike pay ? 

One thing is certain. The response from 
these most directly concerned, the children, 
will be one of unmasked delight.--Yours 
faithfully, 

CLIFFORD COLLINS 
The Mount, Pluckley, Kent 
Sir,—The article by Sir Compton Mackenzie 
in your issue of January 15th does well to 
draw attention to the fact that the grievances 
of schoolteachers extend also to University 
staffs. 

What is not generally appreciated, however, 
is that there are many University teachers (like 
myself) who earn considerably less than the 
minimum to which they would be entitled on 
the existing Burnham scale. 

And do your older readers appreciate the 
fact that for a net wage of barely £8 a week 
I may be teaching and examining their sons 
and daughters at Honours level ? 

Unless the salaries of junior University 
teachers are substantially raised there is the 
danger that only persons with private means 
or prospect of inheritance will be able to 
consider entering the profession.—Yours 
faithfully, 


* BOURNE RICHARDS” 


[Name and address supplied.] 


Sir,—I wonder whether you would permit me 
to raise a small protest against one statement 
made by Sir Compton Mackenzie in his 
otherwise admirable discussion of salaries in 
the teaching professions. 

Sir Compton declares that the task of the 
University teacher “is growing more arduous 
all the time on account of the ever-increasing 
number of State-aided students, many of 
whem nowadays have to be guided like 
schoolchildren.” No one would of course 
deny that any increase in the number of 
students (or rather, their proportion to the 
total population) tends to mean an increase of 
those incapable of independent work; but to 
suggest, as Sir Compton seems to, that the 
intellectual quality of a student is determined 
by the source of his fee-payments seems to 
me unfair. Of course a student may be helped 
or hindered by his home background, but it 
is surely not the rich home which gives 
advantages, so much as the one which is both 
educated and sympathetic, whatever its 
financial standing. Sir Compton himself is 
condemning the underpayment of “the best 
brains in the country”; surely he does not 
suggest that the child of the ill-paid scholar, 
who cannot afford to pay the university fees 
himself but must have recourse to State aid, 
is by that State aid marked down as one 
unfit for scholarly work ?—-Yours faithfully, 

CECILY CLARK 
King’s College, University of London 

[Many letters have been received on this 
topic. It is hoped to publish a further selec- 
tion from them next week.—Editor, Spectator.] 
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SCOTTISH NATIONALISM 


Sir,—-Having read the recent correspondence 
on the Scottish situation I should like to put 
before you one or two viewpoints which have 
occurred to me and which do not 
very fully so fal 


seem to 


have been covered 


(1) As 
cult with 
expressed manifesto to obtain signatures from 


egards the Covenant, it is not diffi 


proper organisation and a suttably 


thousands of people, who, without considering 
its whole import, think they are stick 
ing up for the rights of * poor old Scotland.’ 
It seems doubtful whether the proportion of 
really supporters is nearly as high 
as the signatures suggest Moreover, the 
population of Scotland is roughly only ten per 
cent. of that of Great Britain, and, in addition 
to those of extraction, 
least 


(2) At a 


merely 


convinced 


foreign comprises at 


two distinct races. 


time like the 
whole situation js so 
are striving to unite all the 
nations, it seems an extraordinarily retrograde 
gesture (let alone the unfortunate, although 
probably misleading, impression given to the 
outside world) to try even suggest 


when the 
and we 


peace-loving 


present 


world delicate 


to press or 


any form of separation from the Mother 
Country 

(3) Most of us Scots realise that there 1s 
much room for improvement in the methods 
of dealing with Scottish affairs, but surely 


rectified without the setting up 
‘Parliament’ in Edinburgh. 


that can be 
of a 
Finally, 


to put aside, 


separate 
would it not be possible for us all 
temporarily at least until bette: 
times, all such differences, and in these one 
thinks of many besides Scottish worries. Such 
matters are after all trifling compared to the 


world problem we are up against, which could 
be helped so much by real co-operation trom 
all quarters.——Yours faithful 
OHN OGTEN 

Insi an, I r, Angus 

Sir.—In his article of January 15th, Mr 
Moray McLaren refers to the relation between 
the number of signatories of the * Scottish 
Convention” covenant and the total voting 


population of Scotland. I remember that, at 
the time, I as a Scot resident in England 
invited to sign this covenant. I do not 
know how widespread such invitations were, 
and | do not suppose that their yield seriously 
affected the total figures, but the practice casts 
some doubt on the propriety of Mr. McLaren's 


was 


use of this particular arithmetical ratio 
Yours faithfull 
J. MAXWELI 
Kine's ¢ é Newcastle upon Tyne, 1 
NATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS 


Sir.—In reply to Mr. Mahon’s letter in your 
15th, may I be 
know about the purchase of 
Matisse and Picasso by the 
Tate Gallery Since 1948 | 


issue of January allowed to 
record what I 
the pictures by 


Trustees of the 


have been compiling, on behalf of London 
University, the definitive memorial catalogue 
of the Courtauld Fund of “all the pictures 


and which 


Courtauld 


drawines engravings 
at the time 


had come into public owne 


sculpture, 
cither belonged to Mr 
of his death or 
ship through his generosity.” Inevitably. there 
responsibility was to catalogue all 
art acquired for the Tate Gallery 
Courtauld Fund. To this end, the 
fate Gallery gave me 


relevant 


fore, my 
WOrKs ol 
out of the 
director of the special 
facilities to records in the 


Gallery's files and provided me with a com 


study all 
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plete official list of the Courtauld Fund pic- 
tures. The Renoir * Nude’ did not figure on 
this list and in answer to my enquiries as to its 
fate | was told that it had been sold. Could 
t not be replaced, I asked? Some day, per- 
haps, came the reply. In 1950 and then in 1951 
| re-checked my list of Courtauld Fund pic- 
tures with the authorities at the Tate and was 
given a that it was *com- 
plete. although neither Matisse’s “Notre Dame’ 
nor Picasso's “Femme Nue Assise’ was included. 
As a result, they do not figure in the volume 
which has just been published. Now if these 
icquisitions were really made through the 
Courtauld Fund the Director of the Tate 
Gallery had a clear moral obligation towards 
the memory of a great benefactor to ensure 
that they were included in the Memorial Cata- 
And his responsibility is made graver 
fact that, at his own request, he was 
entrusted with a copy of the typescript in 
1949-50. Moreover, since he was aware that 
the proofs were still being amended in April 
1953, he had four years in which to repair 
Why then, did he say 
Why, indeed, was no announcement 
Trustees that they had acquired 

Matisse and Picasso through the 
Fund until the present chairman 
Tate stated it in a letter to The Times 
22nd, 1953? It is essential that 
now come forward with a 

full explanation. What was the exact date at 
which Mr. Courtauld’s name was first associa- 
ted with the purchase of these two pictures ? 
| do not deny that they were purchased in 
949, for incidentally, they were found for 
the Trustees at their request by myself. But 
at that time the director told me that they 
were being paid for out of a * recent bequest,’ 
nd this corresponds with what he said in a 

yreadcast in November, 1950, as Mr. Mahon 
has reminded us Moreover, in this same 
yroadcast the director expressed regret at the 
large sum of involved because he said 
t “ represented the equivalent of almost three 
years of our grant from the Exchequer.” This 
vakes it very difficult to believe that, even in 

1950, the Tate authorities had drawn on a 
fund resulting from a sale and which they were 
legally obliged to use for a replacement. Mr. 
Mahon perceives a “certain amount of con- 
fusion in the Tate finances and the catalogu- 
ng. As things stand now, it would appear that 
this ‘confusion’ covers a number of facts 
which the public have a right to be told.— 


written assurance 


logue 
by the 


any omissrons 
nothing 
made by the 
pictures by 
Courtauld 
of the 
on December 
the Tate should 


money 


Yours faithfully, 
DOLGLAS COOPER 
Nimes 
CRITIC BETWEEN THE LINES 
Sir, To my great amusement, a Mr. Anthony 
Hartley, reviewing my Gardeners and 


states: The last lines of “A 
Song of the Dust” show a greater 
of disintegration 


{sfronomers, 


measure 


If every grain of my dust should be a Satan, 
If every atom of my heart were Lucifer 
If every drop of my blood were an Abaddon, 


Yet should I love.’ 
Anyone reading this,” Mr. Hartley con- 
tinues, “is bound to feel that it verges 
dangerously on bathos. The assertion is too 


grotesque to convince, and what has happened 
fairly evident. The imagery has taken 
over and developed itself into extravagance, 
affecting the meanings communicated to the 
One image leads to the next, but the 
them do not follow. Quite the 
destroyed made 


seems 


reader 
ideas behind 
and 


reverse Ihey are 


ridiculous.’ 








1954 


It is good of Mr. Hartley to teach, not only 


me, but the late John Donne, Dean of 
St. Paul’s, how to write. By a most unfor. 
tunate accident, which nobody regrets morg 
than I, and which will be rectified in ext 
edition, a note was omitted from the book, 
telling the reader that the passage of which 
this gentleman complains with such 
vehemence, is an adaptation from one of 
Donne's Sermons, 

Would it not have been wiser for your 


reviewer, before being quite so impertinent, to 
have read more widely ? 

I shall, no doubt, be told that little Mr, 
Tomkins (or whatever his name may be). thig 
week's new great poet, does not incorporate, 
in his work, phrases from the past, giving 
them a twist, and importing new meaning, 
That is so. But more than one great poet 
And it is useless to deny it. 

Mr. Hartley says: “If Dr. Sitwell had some 
idea in mind as the particular appropriates 
ness of peridots and beryls to the sap of 4 
tree, she has failed to communicate it.” 

To Mr. Hartley. Not to others. 

| was brought up in the country. | suzgesf 
that one day in spring Mr. Hartley should try 
breaking off a twig from its branch. Yourg 
faithfully, 


does. 


EDITH SII\WILL 
8358 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, 


California 


[Our reviewer writes: “I note Dr. Sitwell’s 
apology but do not in any case consider that 
it is a defence against criticism that the lineg 
criticised are ‘adapted’ from Donne or anys 
As to the precious stones Dr. Sitwell] 
has ‘adapted’ my words by misquoting them, 
I wrote ‘ figtree,” not ‘tree,’ and the point of 
whether the various stones have 
special relevance to the saps of the various 
shall take an occasion of breaking 
off a twig as Dr. Sitwell suggests, but | have 
already some familiarity with country life. and 
meanwhile adhere to the opinions wh.ch J 


one else. 


course is 


trees | 


expressed—I believe with restraint and 
courtesy—in my review.”] 
{The following cable has since’ been 
eceived from Dr. Sitwel!.—Editor Spectator. 
‘Please have Anthony Harteles stuffed and 


placed in glass case with moth balls at my 
expense. Finest specimen in your collection. 
My reasons will soon be divulged to whole 
Edith Sitwell ~ 


world 


THE END OF “SCRUTINY” 


The news of “the premature decease of 
in your editorial note on De-em- 
1953, shocked and dismayed a 
number of us engaged in the teaching of 
English in Ceylon. May I be permitted to 
endorse your estimate of the importance of 
to its readers-—certainly to those in 
this small and quiet corner of the world 


SiR, 
Scrutiny ~ 
ber Iith, 


Scrutiny 





Your comment on “the sad fact that all 
our government machinery for encouraging 


culture was unable to keep our best critical 
review alive,” would make it all the mor 
difficult to convey to your readers in Engla 
the high reputation and distinction enjoyed 
by Scrutiny among students of English litera- 
ture here and in India—I know personal! 
that it circulates widely in India—since it 
would seem that this aspect of Scruziny has 
been, if at 2ll, only indifferently apprec ated 
in England. It is precisely as a force which 
directs its highly trained attention to the best 
in the English literary tradition in relation to 
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our own times that Scrutiny was particularly 
yalued here 

The existence of Scrutiny—it would be 
better at this stage to say Dr. F. R. 
work—has enabled teaching in English here 
to rid itself of arid literary formulations which 
make of literary studies not the discipline they 
should and could be, but a dreary weight of 


Leavy is’s 


‘facts’ provided by the history of English 
literature. Those of your readers who have 
had experience of the work of Indian (and 


Ceylonese) high schools and univerisites at 
first hand, and even those who have in their 
reading of novels of Anglo-India come across 
the stock type of the * educated’ Indian B.A., 
will realise how important Dr. Leavis’s work 
js, both in maintaining standards and con- 
stantly focussing attention on the writer's 
words as he has communicated his attitude, 
and attempting to evaluate that. 

Of course those of us whose work in teach- 
ing has been given direction and meaning by 
Scrutiny cannot claim to be either satisfied 
or pleased with what little we have been able 
to do. But we have had the feeling, sup- 
ported by our own experience that, since here 
in Ceylon, as in England, the same forces 
of mass vulgarisation have been producing 
effects resembling those with which Scrutiny 
has been concerned, work on the lines sug- 
gested and kept alive by it was worth doing. 

You note that there is ‘machinery’ for 
encouraging culture in England. Surely then 
it is inconceivable that nothing can be done 
to make possible the renewal on a permanent 
basis of the irreplaceable Scrutiny. After all 
English culture, of the enlightened liberal 
tradition which Dr. Leavis represents, could 
be regarded as England's most valuable 
export.— Yours faithfully, 

E. F. C. LUDOWYK 
University of Ceylon, Peradeniva, Ceylon 


CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDERS 


Si,—Everyone will understand the dis- 
appointment of the incumbent who writes over 
the signature M.A. in your last issue; but 
why should he feel injured or be deterred from 
trying to find other possible candidates 
because the selection board has rejected some 
‘men of his choice’? To condemn the 
board for this reason is to claim that every 
candidate should be automatically accepted 
on his sponsors’ recommendation. And why 
should he be surprised or annoyed if in some 
cases the board find themselves unable to 
make up their minds ? Obviously, there must 
be cases in which a candidate, at the time 
of his meeting the board, has not yet reached 
the stage in his development at which an 
estimate of his qualifications for the ministry 
can be formed by anybody. When M.A. asks 
for “a voice which can deal with candidates 
privately and with authority.” he asks for the 
impossible, for the present system is as private 
as any could be; and by authority he must 
surely mean infallibility, since in the proper 


sense of the word the board's decisions are 
subject to confirmation by the highest con- 
Ceivable authority—that of the Bishop.— 
Yours faithfully, 

FRANCIS THOMPSON 


Edensor Bakewell 


Sik—Although some of us may share M.A.’s 
anxiety about CACTM in more or less degree 
it is not the fundamental reason why we are 
not attracting enough candidates for Holy 
Orders in the Church of England. The real 
Cause has been discussed within the confines 
of univers ty life for at least a quarter of a 
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much 


century. It has not been ventilated 

to a wider public because of the effect on 
careers, and the unrealised hope that the 
situation might right _ itself The great 


stumbling-block is the assumption of authority 
in the Church of England by Oxford 
University. 

Oxford University now supplies most of the 
hierarchy (even Cambridge has been demoted 
to do this) but a very small proportion of the 
clergy. Oxford has now secured a monopoly 
of the primacies (both Canterbury and York) 


The Episcopal Bench is draped mainly in 
dark blue, 
It is indefensible to refuse one’s vocation 


But it is natural not to commit oneself fully 


down of 


54 97 


to an organssm that is dying slowly from 


the head downwards. No one would expect 
the Oxford City” Fathers (however con- 
scientious) to be capable of managing the 
government of the country It should be 
equally unthinkable that Oxford graduates 
could control the fortunes of the Church of 


England successfully 


No amount of 
hand-outs by episcopal 
up morale will the inevitable running- 
the Church of England if the 
situation at the top is not radically altered.— 
Yours faithfully, 


reorganisation, no generous 
journalists to bolster 


stop 


VICTOR H. BEATON 


Rougham Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds 


Trresolutions 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 203 
Report by A. M. O.S. 


Competitors were asked to submit six rhymed couplets, each embodying in the first line a 
New Year resolution and in the second a debunking of the same, somewhat in the spirit of Omar's 
** Indeed, indeed, repentance oft before 
I swore, but was I sober when I swore ?** 


A very numerous entry provided a dis- 
tressing collection of hackneyed resolutions, 
and a veritable orgy of facetious insincerity 
in the debunking of them. Nevertheless, 
quite a few competitors achieved originality, 
if not in subject, then in treatment. Not 
many succeeded in avoiding the obvious 
subjects—smoking and drinking; and as a 
non-smoker, and one who is permanently on 
the water-wagon, I was gratified to note what 
bad consciences smokers and drinkers have. 
Family quarrels got a lot of attention. 
W. R. S. R. put the general view more 
neatly than most with: 

My wife shall never hear me shout or 
roar: 
Silence, I find, infuriates her more 
Oddly enough the abstract virtues seemed to 
be in the minority. In that department, 
Kenneth Kitchin’s couplet stood alone : 


Hypocrisy and cant I will forswear; 
(Goodbye to Sunday, virtue, tact and 
prayer!). 

Space will not permit more quotations, 
and I must get down to the winners. By a 
private process of hair-splitting I managed 
to eliminate all but four entries and I recom- 
mend that £2 go to R. K. Nicholson, who 
has welded his six couplets into a love poem, 
and £1 each to R. J. P. Hewison, the Rev. 
A. C. Morris and I. M. Fraser. Close 
runners-up were W. R. S. R., A. S. Dingwall 
and Martin Ammon. 

PRIZES 


(R. K. NICHOLSON) 
The first is never again to kiss, 
Never again, or never quite like this 
With your eyes, glory not to bless my sight 
Being already blinded by their light. 
No longer, for the third, to break my heart— 
To grind its fragments finer there’s no art. 
The fourth is not to press you to my breast; 
Better, all mine being yours, on your own 
heart to rest 
Then not to think of you when I’m away 
You'll keep my thoughts, and I'll be 
wandering clay. 
The last is not to love you, not love you any 
more, 
And not to live, or die, or to have lived before. 
(R. J. P. HEWISON) 
I will not sneer, backbite or slander, 
But sauce for goose is sauce for gander 
At breakfast I will not be surly, 
Provided no one speaks so early. 


I will be patient, calm and cool, 

Unless importuned by a fool. 

I will myself clear up my messes, 

Save when, of course, time really presses. 
Ill keep account of all | spend: 

It makes no difference in the end. 

And these resolves I will maintain, 

Until impelled to think again. 


(REV. A. C. MORRIS) 


I will not light my pipe till tea is o'er, 
Tea shall be served at eight, breakfast at four, 
**Who-dun-its’’ | renounce, thrillers despise, 
Save as a form of mental exercise. 
Gambling is off. It is a game for fools. 

But not, of course, investing in the pools. 
Work shall come first. No odd days-off I'll 

take 
—Unless I take them for my dear wife's sake. 
Large sums to charity I'll give away: 
Yet charity begins at home, they say. 
I shall reform myself: for my past deeds atone, 
But that would lead to pride; I'll let myself 
alone. 
(1. M. FRASER) 

I was resolved to make resolving firm, 
And thought to start, say, at the Easter term, 
I strove to gain detachment from mankind, 
But no one noticed my ennobled mind. 
I thought to love my neighbours, but forbore, 
For who could love the pompous ass next door? 
I bravely locked my cigarettes away, 
Then feared they might go stale in half a day. 
I vowed economy, and then heard tales 
Of really lovely bargains at the Sales. 
I swore to swear not; nobly did I try. 
O blast this pen, the damn thing’s running dry! 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 206 
Set by Pamela Hoare 


Many of our towns and villages are proud 
of some ancient custom, with its accompanying 
ceremonies annually performed, such as the 
Dunmow Flitch or the Turning of the Devil's 
Boulder at Shebbeare. For the usual prize 
readers are asked to bestow a custom of their 
own invention on any one British town or 
village, which they feel to be lacking in this 
respect, giving details of its origin and a 
description of the rites to be performed 
annually, Limit 200 words. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, in 
envelopes marked **Competition,’’ and must 
be received not Jater than February 2nd. 
Results will be published in the Spectator of 
February 12th. . 
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SUD BIL UGH 


Compton 


HIS brutish word ‘smog’ has driven me into playing 

with the idea of founding a Society for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to the English Language. The English have a 
kind of superstitious belief that if the name of something be 
changed a corresponding change will affect the reality. For 
instance, if you call warders * prison-officers” an important 
step will have been taken towards the reformation of prison 
life. 

“The thickest and darkest fogg on the Thames that was 
ever known,” Evelyn wrote in his diary on December 15th, 
1670, and now nearly 300 years later we hope to persuade 
people not to burn coal fires on a cold winter’s day by calling 
a London fog a * smog.’ 

I find that this portmanteau word was stitched together as 
far back as 1905. In the Globe of July 3rd could be read: 

“The other day at a meeting of the Public Health Congress 
Dr. Des Voeux did a public service in coining a new word 
for the London fog, which was referred to as * smog,’ a com- 
bination of * smoke’ and * fog.’ ” . 

H. L. Mencken, in his defiantly patriotic book The American 
Language, says in his chapter on Briticisms that in 1926 the 
Weather Bureau in Washington formally adopted the English 
* smog 

So presumably between 1905 and 1926 weather experts had 
been trying to popularise this wretched * Briticism’ under 
the impression that they were performing a public service. 

However. before the Society attacks the problem of 
neologisms or bad grammar it will make a desperate effort 
to preserve the right pronunciations of certain words which 
are in peril of being destroyed by popular usage. No attempt 
will be made to restore pronunciations now hopelessly lost. 
Samuel Rogers could leave the breakfast-table in disgust when 
one of his guests spoke of * balcony” instead of * balcony,’ 
but then the issue was not decided 

The BBC had a great opportunity some years ago when 
they gathered together a committee to give an authentic ruling 
about pronunciations which it pledged itself to adopt. Among 
those advisers were Bernard Shaw and Logan Pearsall Smith, 
neither of whom was an authority on spoken English. Bernard 
Shaw, contrary to his own belief, had a brogue, and in the 
speech of Pearsall Smith the crossbred accent of Harvard and 
Oxford was mated with the crossbred accent of Bloomsbury 
and Philadelphia. In justice to Pearsall Smith, I must admit 
that I never heard him claim to be a pundit of pronunciation. 
Shaw, on the other hand, lacked modesty in this regard. Con- 
vinced that he had discovered the secret of Cockney phonetics, 
he composed a series of synthetic Cockney characters of dreary 
or comic unreality according to one’s prejudices: I find them 
without exception dreary. 

One of the words for which this committee provided an 
authoritative wrong pronunciation ‘ominous,’ which they 
ruled should be *‘omminous.’ True, the OED had already 
disgracefully given preference to this emasculated pronuncia- 
tion. Well aware that innumerable inconsistencies in_ the 
pronunciation of words derived from Latin and Greek are 
firmly established, | have surrendered to them like everybody 
else, and | am not advocating a Quixotic pedantry at the 
expense of current However, enough people still say 
‘Ominous’ to make a fight for this worth while. The dactyl 
is fraught with a menacing significance: turn it into a tribrach 
and the threat vanishes. I hope that Pearsall Smith, who 
believed that good English prose and verse required a judicious 
variation of broad vowel sounds and concealed alliteration, 
voted against * omminous.’ 

In the course of absolving Bransby Williams on the stage 
of the Garrick Theatre during a rehearsal in 1910, I asked 
Hall Caine, the author of the play, if, instead of talking about 
the millions and millions of angels standing cround in Paradise 


Vas 


usage 


Mackenzie 


to rejoice at the absolution which I as a half-drowned French 
priest was about to give the Deemster’s son, I might substitute 
thousands’ for ‘ millions.’ : 

“It would be easier to get the emotional effect with the 
broad vowel, Mr. Caine,” I urged. 

From the dress circle where he was watching the relicarsal, 
Hall Caine, winded for a moment by my youthful audacity, 
at last managed to gasp incredulously : ' 

“ Are you trying to teach me how to write ? ” 

After abolishing * Ominous’ that BBC committee per\ ersely 
decided to condemn ‘ dpus,’ which was holding its own and 
declare for ‘Opus.” Why was ‘dpera’ not changed to 
‘Opera’ at the same time ? ‘ Déficit’ could still have been 
saved for correctness, but this Committee voted for ‘ defficit.’ 
by such a barbarism adding a deeper gloom to the financial 
outlook. 

Eros as in earring or earwig is now the BBC’s authoritative 
name for the Greek god of love. Bernard Shaw did not appre- 
ciate the difference between ‘epsilon’ and ‘eta’ and he 
would probably have called ‘omega’ *‘ ommega,’ but there 
were others on that committee who did know the difference 
and their surrender was abominable. The excuse for saying 
* Thetis” instead of * Thétis’ is that the Navy pronounces the 
name of the sea-goddess thus, but I can remember when the 
Navy pronounced *‘ Bellerophon’ as ‘ Billy ruffian.’ 

To my dismay I note a growing inclination among English 
people to copy the uncivilised American pronunciation of 
*eego’ for ‘ego’: this tendency will be on the first agenda 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to English, even 
though it is a Latin word, because the abuse of Latin inevit- 
ably leads to the abuse of English. So too will be * décérous ' 
and * s6ndrous’ for ‘ decdrous’” and * sondrous.’ I was shocked 
to hear that admirable actress Miss Gladys Young broadcasting 
*séndrous’ to millions the other evening: it turned the noble 
adjective from a trumpet into an alto saxophone. “ Sondrous 
metal blowing martial sounds,” Milton wrote. I suspect that 
the fault may have lain with some BBC producer, because the 
other day when I said * decOrous’” in rehearsing a broadcast 
I was asked if I did not mean ‘ décdrous.’ The latter pro- 
nunciation is admitted to the OED as a secondary alternative, 
but it will be the duty of the Society to press for its expulsion 
in future editions. 

The word ‘ vitamine’ was invented in 1912 by Casimir 
Funk: it has already become ‘ vittamin’ in common parlance. 
It is difficult to work up a fervid crusading zeal on behalf of a 
mongrel like ‘vitamine.” Nevertheless, if we surrender to 
‘vittamin” as we have surrendered to ‘ vivvisection’ we 
shall soon be hearing people talk about ‘ vittal,” * vittality’ 
and * vittalize.. Anxious gentility is always frightened of the 
long * i.” 

* Gladiolus * 1911 edition of the 


offers a warning. In the 


Concise OED the pronunciation is given correctly as * gla- 
didlus’ with ‘ gladi-dlus” as a possible alternative. In the 


1933 edition of the shorter OED the correct pronunciation has 
disappeared and the barbarous ‘ gladidlus’ is given as the 
alternative. Before we know where.we are the OED’ will be 
allowing the odious mispronunciation *contréversy’ for 
‘controversy. ‘Zebbra’ for ‘zebra’ gaining ground 
every day, and it is almost too late for anybody who does not 
wish to be accused of an affected purism to say ‘ quandary.’ 

Meanwhile, the arrogation to itself by the BBC of the right 
to give rulings for pronunciation makes it imperative that 


1S 


nobody in that great glass house should throw the tiniest 
pebble. It was Ominous a week or two ago to hear an 


announcer talk about ‘ Atilla * the Hun without an apology. Nor 
was it edifying to hear a Third Programme announcer reter 
to ‘ Daniie’ as if she were a sister of Charles Darnay in 4 
Tale of Two Cities. 
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Keats’s Cat, Dante 


By JENNY NICHOLSON 
Rome 
} 


HERE is often something obviously curious about a 

famous city which literature and travellers forget to 

mention. Lycabetus, for instance, that high bare hill 
which sticks up Iedicrously in the middle of Athens: or the 
way the steam rises from the street gratings of New York in 
winter so that Park Avenue looks like the last Act of the 
Valkyrie: or the monstrous Banks of Madrid: or the wild cats 
of Rome 

Rome, as Thurber would write, “ has cats like other people 
have mice.” Only a pawful of them lead a hermit life like 
Keats's cat, Dante. Hundreds of thousands of them live in 
colonies in the Colosseum, round the Pantheon, in Trajan’s 
Market, among the ruined temples in the Largo Argentina and 
the pagan relics in the Piazza Vittorio. There are some who 
could trace their felineage back several generations before the 
first papal princes. They are a thriving, multiplying legacy 
of pagan Rome. 

In the first century before Christ, Romans returned from an 
Egyptian conquest with a temple and the cult of the cat- 
goddess, Babusti. They imported domestic cats from Egypt 
so that worshippers could bring them to the temple on Babusti’s 
feast day. Some carried bedizened effigies of their favourite 
cats, some their embalmed bodies. All that is left of the temple 
today is Babusti’s stone image crouching high on a Renaissance 
gable in the street that is named for her, the Via della Gatta. 
But traces of her cult remained. In the fourth century after 
Christ some Romans were still plucking their eyebrows in 
mourning for the death of their cats. The Church in the 
Middle Ages found it necessary to regard the cat as a diabolical 
animal, companion of witches. And, obligingly, the Devil 
appeared to Saint Dominic in the guise of a cat. 

But devils or deities, cats in Rome are protected by an 
ancient superstition that it is bad luck to hurt them. In the 
days of Babusti-worship in Egypt. killing a cat was punishable 
by death. And poor King “ Puffing Billy” Ptolemy while 
anxiously trying to ingratiate himself with the Romans was 
forced to confirm the death penalty on a Roman soldier who 
had kicked a cat to death at Luxor. The new Councillor to 
the German Embassy in Rome, Count Strachwitz, rented the 
house of a cat-lover. Cats would come visiting from all over 
Rome. They would stroll about the house, wash themselves 
on the window-sills, sharpen their claws on his books and 
line up in front of the fire. When he put wire over his windows 
and clapped his hands loudly to shoo them from the garden, 
his neighbours sent urgent word through his servants that he 
was offending the cats, which would bring bad luck to the 
neighbourhood. He continues bravely to offend them. 

Cats are everywhere: ratting round the ingresses of the 
Cloaca Maxima, the world’s oldest functioning drain, mousing 
in the classical courtyards of the palaces, grouped patiently at 
the doors of trattorias waiting for the dustbins to be put out, 
window-shopping with friends in the main streets, self- 
consciously preening themselves and posing on ancient monu- 
ments, stretched on the warm tyres of cars parked outside 
nightclubs on cold winter nights with the mudguard a roof 
against the rain. 

But, except for a few like the proud she-cat who lives in the 
Loggia of the Knights of Malta with an owl, and Dante who 
lives on Keats’s grave in the Protestant Cemetery, they all 
return to their colonies to sleep, and to eat the extra food the 
cat-feeders bring. 

This strange band have nothing in common except their 
mystical dedication to cats. They come with nameless 
delicacies wrapped in newspaper—monks with jolly faces in 
the Saint Francis tradition, garrulous old harridans who hold 
crony communion with any cat who vill eat their offerings 
of cold spaghetti, business men in smart overcoats who watch 
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certain cats as if they might be incarnations of uncertain clients, 
pale, deliberate priests and wan ladies who give food as if it 
was an elaborate penance, waiters with sports jackets and 
black bow ties, who serve them as if they were special 
customers. Seldom is there any sentimental show. Except 
for the raucous harridans who break the peace like razging 
altar boys, the cat-feeders hand over revolting scraps in ritual 
silence. They are usually loyal to one colony where they 
know the cats individually, ; 

Most people know the one we call Agrippa. Dictator of 
the Pantheon colony, he sits, proud and ugly, on a high 
fragment of ancient wall waiting to swoop on the best from the 
food parcels. Some of the feeders ward him off with their 
umbrellas and aim pebbles at him while the frailer cats eat 
first. But only the Bernini elephant with his wicked eye sees 
from the Piazza Minerva how beastly Agrippa is afterwards to 
his weaker subjects. 

rhere is quite a different atmosphere among the republicans 
of Trajan’s Market and the Largo Argentina. If you see a 
cat with a paper bag of scroungings in its mouth, skirting the 
café tables, dashing across at the traffic lights, weaving between 
the pedestrians, it is usually hurrying home to a republic 
where a swift council of elders is held over every contribution 
to the communal store and shared fairly. 

When the streets of Rome are deserted except for the night 
watchmen and the water sprinklers, you may see a mother 
leading her kittens across the silent city to her home colony. 
They were born at the cats’ maternity home—the stony moat 
round the Pyramid of Cestius. Dante had been abandoned 
there as a kitten and, according to the Dominican monk who 
shared breakfast with him every morning and was the only 
one who could make him purr, Dante had been fostered by a 
confused mother who had failed to make him leave with her 
real family. Instead, he had wandered dreamily over the wall 
and made his home with the Young Poet. 

If cats are not one day to outnumber the citizens of Rome, 
the unlucky thought strikes one that one day there will have 
to be a massacre of the innocents at the Pyramid of Cestius. 
But cats would have overrun the city a long time ago if there 
hadn't been various Malthusian checks. 

A generation ago the sons of Roman aristocrats organised 
midnight cat hunts. They would creep out of their palaces 
with fox terriers and pursue their sport through the Forums, 
over the Tiber bridges and into the alleys of Trastevere. As 
the dawn revealed the Archangel Michael sheathing his spear 
on the battlements of the Castel Sant'Angelo there were fewer 
cats in Rome. During the near-famine which followed the 
Hitler-Mussolini war in Italy, hunger induced Romans to eat 
cat so long as Neapolitans did the killing and they pretended 
it was rabbit. 

Now, there is an epidemic of gastro-enteritis among the cats 
of Rome. It has killed about a third of the lap-cats. The 
Fédération Internationale Féline de [Europe which has its 
headquarters in Paris, wrote to the Cat Show organisers: 
“ ... owing to the serious nature of this epidemic it has been 
thought advisable not to hold the Annual Cat Show in Rome 
this year. But we would inform you that we are doing our 
best to get supplies of special vaccine sent from Switzerland 
to Italy. m 

The vets of Rome (who are unable to explain the 
compulsion they have to treat the wild cats gratis) say that the 
descendants of ancient Forum families resist this disease 
(“ although otherwise they are a museum of diseases”). It is 
the abandoned domestic cats who die from it in thirty-six 
hours. 

Dante was waiting punctually for the Dominican but could 
not eat the scraps from the monk’s table. He turned miserably 
from the milk which was poured as usual into a hollow stone 
on the wall and slunk back to the cemetery. 

The pattern of his illness one knows from experience. There 
was no one to feed him coffee and orange juice or warm brandy 
in the hope of stopping him vomit. There was no solicitous 
vet who would pay that distant visit to inject him with the 
Swiss vaccine. All day he will have sat almost as still as 
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Babusti with a little tell-tale beard of spittle. “A deadly 
sweat was on him all this night.” And it was probably Dante, 
to cool himself, who upset the jar of water on Trelawny’s 
grave. By noon he will have been a ghost cat, no substance, 
all bones. When he was found that evening stretched out, 
lifeless, among the faded violets that a pilgrim had scattered on 
Keats's grave, it was as D’Annunzio had described the cemetery : 

.. “an evening breeze was getting up and the sky behind 
the hill was crossed with glowing bars amid which cloud upon 
cloud was melting. consumed as in a funeral pyre. . Over 
Cestius’s Pyramid there rose a sickle moon. 

There lay one whose name was writ in milk. 
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SPORTING ASPECTS 


Winter Thoughts at Lord’s 


By JOHN ARLOTT 
HE outside of Lord’s cricket ground is not impressive. 
The ugliness of its yellowish brick walls, darkened by 
the soot of the neighbouring power-station and railway, 
is ignored by those who are unimpressed by cricket grounds. 

Snow on the ground establishes that Lord’s is not a cricket 
ground but a precinct which contains a cricket ground. 
Certainly that ground is fine, the focus of highly expert—and 
almost reverent—attention, its slope deliberately preserved, 
both for its history, and for the fact that it provides one of 
the traditional hazards of the game. Any batsman bowled at 
Lord's by a ball which * comes back up the hill” regards him- 
self as historically ill-used, while the bowler attempts to look 
modest. 

The winter work on the pitch would represent the major 
—almost the sole—labour of most grounds. At Lord’s it is 
a single aspect of the activity of what is, in effect, a village 
which controls a little empire. The secretary's office is con- 
cerned with fixtures for matches to be played at the opposite 
side of the world, and with interpretations of the laws raised 
anywhere within his loosely-tied but unchafing commonwealth. 

He is equally concerned with his club’s tavern, bakery, and 
clerk of works’ department whose carpenters, painters, 
plumbers and bricklayers Maintain the buildings of the ground 
and the surrounding houses, bounded by the nearest roads, 
which represent the Lord’s estate. The gardeners responsible 
for the lawns and the flowers are not groundsmen. Middlesex 
County Cricket Club is a tenant of the Marylebone Club, 
whose wealth is not to be measured by the small figure of its 
members’ annual subscription, whose membership is three 
times greater than the capacity of its pavilion, a quarter that 
of the entire ground. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S 
RELATIONS 


by MERIEL BUCHANAN 


The daughter of Sir George Buchanan, British Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg in the First World War, grew up in the courts 
of Europe amid the fading glories of an age now past. The 
stories which make up these ten portraits are drawn from her 
own memories, stories of men and women whose lives were lived 
in the bright light that ever shines on royalty, many of whom she 
knew in their everyday existence when the shutters were drawn. 
In this gallery of gentle portraits are included Queen Victoria’s 
eldest daughter, the Empress Frederick ; Queen Victoria’s 
second daughter, Princess Alice and The Grand Duke of Hesse, 
whose daughter became the mother of Earl Mountbatten ; and 
Princess Alice of Greece, mother of the Duke of Edinburgh. 
12 pp. half-tone illustrations. 18/- net. 
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The snow inside the main gate has been churned ang 
blackened by cars and vans coming and going about the 
business of the cricket village where mechanism is now 
tolerated. A hundred years ago when J. H. Dark, the grounds. 
man, borrowed a lawn mower, he was careless enough to have 
it in use when the Hon. Robert Grimston came to Lord’s, 
Grimston observed the innovation and went out, forthwith, to 
a gang of navvies working on a trench in St. John’s Wood 
Road. Would they, he enquired, care to earn ten shillings ? 
Ordering them to bring their pickaxes, he led them to the 
ground and, pointing to the mower, ordered them to destroy 
the infernal machine. Lord’s had always been mown by its 
own flock of sheep and Grimston saw it as his clear duty to 
preserve the tradition. 

There is a sharp band of green where the little bank to the 
pavilion rails proved too steep for the dry snow of last week 
to lie. The stroke played to the pavilion must have enough 
way on it to carry that sharp rise, for no boundary is scored 
there unless the ball touches the rails. On that bank, in the 
1820s, John Gully, formerly boxing champion of Great Britain 
and later to become a Member of Parliament, used to sit to 
take bets on the result of a match, the individual performances 
of players or any other wager the game afforded. 

The birds fly in and peck through the snow which seems 
to vary in shade and depth with the differing shadows of the 
strips of prepared pitch, from the Test match * middle’ to the 
domestic pitches for the Cross Arrows season next September. 

Stevie Slatter, who worked on the ground for forty years 
in the last century, taught himself to swim in one of the two 
ponds which used to form on the pitch in winter. 

The notice-board announces the championships to be played 
on the royal tennis court behind the pavilion. When ‘ Squire’ 
Osbaldeston, enraged at being chaffed after his defeat at 
single-wicket by Brown at Brighton, resigned from the MCC, he 
struck his name from the list of members with a stroke of 
the pen so violent as to obliterate also the names of the only 
other two members whose surnames began with O. 

Little can remain of the turf which, for the second time, 
Thomas Lord dug up and brought with him, in 1814, to his 
third ground. Six years ago I took an Australian on his first 
visit to Lord’s. There was no play, and the high walls made 
it a separate place, geographically—but not otherwise—part of 
London. The Australian respectfully asked the groundsman 
for a piece of the turf of Lord’s. His request was received 
in the same serious manner as it was made, The piece of 
earth and grass was cut and he was given a tin in which to 
carry it away. 

The manager of Lord’s tavern is a steward, the groundsman 
a bailiff, the workmen retainers, the ground-staff boys ’prentice 
craftsmen. The Lord’s ground staff of modern times has pro- 
duced Compton, Edrich, Hendren, Hearne, Durston, Sims, 
MCC men, known as Middlesex players for England; mean- 
while. Gibbons, Worcester’s chief batsman, Bowes, who dis- 
guised rearing pace with an amiable, ambling ‘delivery, and 
other men trained here, have left to make their reputations in 
provincial and less feudal counties. 

Originally Lord’s was the training ground for professional 
players who were sent as cricketing workmen, attendant, in 
matches, upon the amateur members of MCC. When 
opposing batsmen were profitably entrenched, they would be 
asked to bowl all day; but they might think themselves lucky 
to be put on at all if there were a bowler’s wicket. Their 
batting, at direction, was employed to shore up a tottering 
innings, or force the pace for a declaration. They must hold 
their catches: they must know the cunning of the game to 
give reliable tactical advice when it was asked, know their 
place to hold their tongues, even in face of error, unless they 
were specifically consulted. 

There are the boys now. They walk respectfully upon 
this grass, pick up a bat with the familiar ease of.a joiner 
lifting his hammer, settle a cricket ball into their hands as a 
cobbler cuddles his wax. They, in fact, are the villagers rather 
than their masters and, perhaps, the truest Lord’s cricketers. 
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Royal Victims 


By ROBERT GRAVES 
GENERATION ago Margaret Murray’s Witch Cult in 
Western Europe and God of the Witches shocked 
sentimental historians who believed that witches were 
jonely, addlepated old women, and that the superstitious fear 
in which they were held accounted for all foolish popular tales 
of broomsticks and familiars. Her thesis, based on out-of-the- 
way chronicles and verbatim reports of witch trials, was that 
a pre-Christian Dianic cult, organised in * covens’ of thirteen, 
which included men and women, survived vigorously in the 
English and Scottish countryside until the early cighteenth 
century. and in medizval times had been so strong that the 
parish priest sometimes acted as the ‘devil’ of the cult, and 
that one bishop at least performed pagan rites in his own 
cathedral. Miss Murray added that the Congueror’s family 
were closely associated with the Norman witch cult—William 
having himself been reputedly begotten by the Devil on his 
mother at a Sabbath orgy—and that William Rufus died 
willingly as a royal sacrifice for the good of his realm. Since 
these books first appeared, however, the Rev. Hugh Ross 
Williamson and others have ploughed a crooked furrow with 
Miss Murray’s heifer and gained a certain tolerance, not yet 
amounting to whole-hearted acceptance, for her point of view. 

In this third volume* she enlarges on the theory of a royal 
victim, suggesting that in the histories of numerous English 
kings from the early Saxon period to 1471, when Henry VI 
died in the Town of London, a single sacrificial pattern occurs 
again and again. The King is (1) extolled at first for his 
personal beauty and vigour, (2) is regarded as an incarnation 
of Jesus Christ, but when (3) his reign is marked by unusual 
disasters (4) his death is predicted, (5) takes place in a cross- 
quarter month (i.¢c., February, May, August or November), and 
(6) in a year of his life which forms some multiple of seven, 
he is (7) accused of brutal crimes and (8) murdered by members 
of his own household, (9) his soul is carried off by the Devil, 
(10) the wounds continue to bleed profusely after his death, 
(11) he is disembowelled and castrated, (12) he is popularly 
canonised as a saint and with virtue, (13) 
miracles are done at his tomb, (14) the murderers are not 
brought to justice. And, indeed, the deaths of William Rufus, 
Edward II, Richard I] and Henry V1 (which are far better 
documented than those of their Anglo-Saxon predecessors) 
conform with surprising fidelity to this pattern. 

Moreover, Miss Murray suggests that a substitute victim was 
chosen by the King himself, or by his roval coven, if the 
national disaster did not warrant his own death, and that a 
similar pattern emerges from a study of these vicuums’ fates. 

In the earliest times of which there are records, the sacrifice 
of the substitute took place at the will of the king. The use of 
a trial to disguise the sacrifice under the form of legality first 
occurs under William the Conqueror. It is mp-markable how often 
the Substitute Victims accepted their fate, even going to meet it, 
as did Oswin and Becket ; they went as a lamb to the slaughter. 
When the substitute was to be put to death by judicial sentence, 
he was always arraigned on a capital charge, usually high treason, 

xr that was the most heinous of all crimes and one for which 
the evidence could be most easily arranged. In almost every 
stance the victims hotly, and probably truthfully, denied the 
charge on which they were condemned, the innocence of the 
ictim being an essential quality in such a sacrifice, which was 
wopitiatory for the cleansing of the sins of the whole kingdom. 
The offering, therefore, had to be without blemish either in 
person or character, and no guilty person could be fit for the 
purpose. On the scaffold, in the very presence of death, the victim 


* The Divine King mm England: A Study in Anthropology. By Margaret 
Alice (Faber & Faber. 25s.) 
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often made a general confession of sin towards God, acknowledg- 
ing that for those sins he was worthy to die, but steadfastly 
denying that he had committed the crime for which he had 
been sentenced. 

The Substitute Victim can often be distinguished from the real 
traitor by the obvious fuls ness of th: charge brought against 
him, and also by the fact that though he was* attainted in blood’ 
and his estates escheated to the king, after the lapse of a few 
years—or even of months—-his children were * restored in blood ” 
and the whole or the greater part of his estate returned to them. 

The method of choosing and appointing the substitute is 
uncertain. If the ritual murders of Oswin and Eanfred are any 
guide, it would seem that among the Saxons the overlord chose 
the victim and appo:nted the time. Though the accounts are brief 
they show that the murders were performed openly and without 
disguise, that there was no resistance on the part of the victim 
and no remorse or repentance on the part of the murderer, there 
Was no punishment or execration of the murderer and no blood 
feud followed. The killing seems to have been accepted by the 
people without comment or complaint, as if it were a matter of 
course. S.milar behaviour of both victim and populace on such 
occasions can be seen in the fuller accounts of the disguised 
sacrifices of later times. 

For all this she makes out a convincing prima facie case, 
and readers who, like myself, happen to live in a region where 
the witch cult is still active, or know a little mediaeval history, 
or are familiar with English and Scottish witch ballads, find 
themselves supporting it by fragments of evidence that they 
have stored up in the * Deuced Odd” pigeon-hole of their 
minds. Miss Murray, for instance, regards the Order of the 
Garter as Edward III's institution of a royal coven of 
thirteen: but not note that the foundation marked 
Edward’s transference of the English capital from King 
Arthur’s Camelot (Winchester, where the Round Table, accom- 
modating thirteen, was still shown) to London; and that the 
knights’ main rendezvous was the Star Chamber, named after 
the thirteen-pointed gold star which dominated it. Again, 
she records that William Rufus urged Sir Walter Tyrrell to 
shoot him ‘in the Devil's name, but does not mention that 
Tyrrell was posted under an elder-—the tree on which, accord- 
ing to popular legend, Judas, whom Jesus had marked out as 
his murderer. hanged himself. Nor that the thirteenth, or 
death, tree in the Ogham tree-alphabet epigraphically recorded 
in pre-Christian Hampshire -the county im which Winchester 
lies and in which Rufus died—-was the elder. Again, she 
writes at length about Edward II and Thomas of Lancaster, 
as she has already done about Robin Hood’s connection with 
the witch cult; but does not note that. according to the Little 
Geste, supported by the Chronicle of Edward’s progress in 
1323, when Edward. needed ‘master-archers for a revenge on 
the Scots who had defeated him at Bannockburn, he sought 
out the Wakefield Robin Hood-—now known to have been 
one of Lancaster’s outlawed followers--and, to gain his sup- 
port, consented to take part in the pagan games of Robin's 
coven, even shooting at pennies (i.c., at the cross) like the 
archers of the German witch cult mentioned in the Malleus 
Maleficarum. Edward 111, by the way, reaped the reward of 
his father’s military foresight by the English archers’ defeat 
of Scottish feudal cavalry at Halidon Hill ten years later. 

It is only when Miss Murray makes Henry VIII and Eliza- 
beth I use substitute victims that one is tempted te have 
doubts, and ask ironically: “ Did the Prince Consort, General 
Gordon, the Prince Imperial of France and the Duke of Clarence 
die that Queen Victoria might safely celebrate the Diamond 
Jubilee ? Did the violent ends of Lord Kitchener and Field- 
Marshal Wilson similarly help King George V forward to his 
Silver Jubilee?” Yet the witch cult was notoriously active 
in Scotland under James I, and Henry VIIl can be shown to 
have taken a lively and un-Cbristian interest in the May Day 
sports and the Robin Hood cult; and the lives, trials and deaths 
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of Queens Anne Boleyn and Catherine Howard present such 
queer features that we cannot disregard Miss Murray’s theory 
of their having played Alcestis to his Admetus ; moreover, Elizabeth 
was Anne's daughter. And at least nobody can doubt, after reading 
Miss Murray’s appendices, that the persistence with which the 
number thirteen occurs, singly or multiplied, in the composition 
of royal councils, courts of justice, coronation processions, Orders 
of Knighthood, as well as in conspiracies against the throne, from 
the earliest times to the reign of James I, is more than merely co- 
incidental. 

Miss Murray must be around eighty by now. Let us hope 
that she will live long enough to see at least part of this terra incognita 
which she first discovered, securely mapped out by dry-as-dust 
ordnance surveyors ; and even, like Jane Harrison in the field of 
early Greek religion, wake up one day to find herself old-fashioned. 


The Founders 


The Men Who Ruled India: The Founders. 
(Cape. 30s.) 


By Philip Woodruff. 


Their shoulders held the sky suspended : 

They stood and earth's foundations stay. 
Heroic pictures of this kind are readily evoked by Mr. Woodruff's 
brilliant treatment of the men who built British power in India. It 
was the retired members of the Indian Civil Service who invited him 
to write this study, no doubt anticipating from the author of Sweet, 
Wild Witch and Call the Next Witness a devoted account of the 
district officer, ** the man on the spot,’’ brought to life by his gift 
for characterisation and given perspective by his feeling for history. 
These elements he gives and holds in balance, blending them with a 
sparkling style to produce a work at once a delight and inspiration 
to those who already know India and to the many besides who would 
simply like to find out what sort of men carried through this British 
achievement. 

In this, the first of two volumes, Mr. Woodruff takes the story 
down to the Mutiny of 1857, distinguishing three main phases, the 
prologue when the East India Company’s servants were suppliants 
of the Mogul, the dramatic forty years that left them masters of India, 
and the ** long haul ©’ of administration which went right on to 
1947. Naturally finding his main interest and purpose in the two 
last phases, he yet seems uneasy in dealing with the excesses of the 
period of conquest, with Clive and the murky progress of William 
Bolts, and even with Warren Hastings. Indeed the ruthless Hastings 
(of the Joshua Reynolds rather than the Tilly Kettle portrait) escapes 
him, It is as though these conquistadores would not conform to 
some private standard that Mr. Wocdruff had in mind. Not until 
the third phase, entitled ** The Golden Age.”’ when British power 
had become respectable, does he find the heroes truly worthy of his 
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Idle Days in Patagonia 
W. H. Hudson 


If one work had to be chosen as the most representative of 
Hudson’s gifts as a writer Idle Days in Patagonia would have 
strong claims. Beginning dramatically with a shipwreck on 
the desolate shores of the Southern Argentine, this is his first 
book in which his rare narrative and descriptive powers are 
fully shown W. H. Hudson Uniform Edition 8s. 6d. 
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pen. Then from Thomas Munro through to the Lawrence brothers 
he paints a series of unforgettable portraits. They are shown as men 
with standards, a philosophy of life, a principle by which to judge and 
rule it. They appear to have had, in Whitehead’s phrase, ** an 
habitual vision of greatness,’* and through them Mr. Woodruff gives 
us a steady view of the first-rate in human nature and life. 

In introducing the Lawrences and the Punjab school Mr. Woodruff 
declares, ** Now comes a generation of Titans.’’ But, rightly or 
wrongly, in his pages we had imagined ourselves from the beginning 
in the presence of Titans. This illusion arises partly because he tends 
to see his characters sharply defined, black or white, partly because 
the scale of the story allows of little penetration below the surface, 
Charles Grant provides a case in point. A senior member of the 
company’s commercial branch (whom Mr. Woodruff later confuses 


with the eldest son, Lord Glenelg), he is described as ** a man 
scrupulously honest and deeply religious **; one of the group 
** minutely just, inflexibly upright."" He was certainly a God- 


fearing man, vet records at the Hague and other contemporary manu- 
Scripts reveal him not only as making a fortune by transactions which 
have to be hushed up but also in collusion with rascals both in India 
and London. This picture, although more precise, is not so clear- 
cut as Mr. Woodrulf’s, and the subject of it is more complex, nearer 
to the ground, yet perhaps more interesting to students of human 
nature. 

Although the Company's servants appear so astonishingly at ease 
in their exotic Indian world, they evidently regarded the British 
position as precarious. Relatively few in number, they were in the 
main cautious and conservative by principle. Law and discipline 
they enforced, the grosser evils they prohibited, but for the rest they 
were content to grapple with the day’s full routine. Great power 
did not so much corrupt as confine them. Mr. Woodruff conceives 
them as the living embodiment of Plato’s guardians, but they appar- 
ently saw themselves as Roman proconsuls. Had they thought more 
like Greeks than Romans, perhaps their sense of duty would have 
been less severe, their touch somewhat lighter and the Indo-British 
empire altogether a gayer place. However, no other civil service, 
neither the mandarins of China nor the Turks of Sulaiman, shines so 
brightly. The nearest parallel in history to the empire in which they 
served is probably that of Alexander. This too was an Asiatic 
empire and through it Greek culture was diffused in the Orient, long 
outliving the political structure in which it was at first embodied. 

The British raj may be fulfilled in the same way. To this end th 
Civil Service of this early period no doubt contributed by producin 
more scholar-administrators than any other empire in history. For 
this reason Mr. Woodruff must surely have wished to give a place to 
the scholars, men of letters, and scientists, to Dalrymple, Gladwin, 
Kirkpatrick, Roxburgh, Anderson, Kyd, Topping and Rennell. 
Alas, he has had to omit them all. But in the quality and devouon 
of his own work he consoles us for we know that it is to this group 
that he himself stands in true line of descent. 


o 


as 


C. H. PHILIPS 


In Honour of Charles Singer 


Science, Medicine and History. Essays on the Evolution of Scientific 
Thought and Medical Practice written in honour of Charles 
Singer. Collected and Edited by E. Ashworth Underwood. 
(Oxford University Press, 2 Vols. 11 guineas.) 

Dr. CHARLES SINGER is the doyen of British historians of science and 

medicine, and now, hard on his seventy-seventh birthday, these 

imposing volumes of essays have appeared as a tribute from scholars 
all over the world to the long life of devoted research which happily 
is still continuing in full vigour and productivity. It may or may not 
be correct to say that every one of the ninety contributors, quite 
apart from his personal distinction, is qualified by being an intimate 
friend of the central figure, but if not, the exceptions must be very 
few indeed. The house at Kilmarth in Cornwall has long been an 
open one for all who share the wide enthusiasms of Charles and 

Dorothea Singer, and the many who have experienced the friendship 

and generosity which abound there will join wholeheartedly in wishing 

them well on this happy occasion. : 

The first impression which the volumes make is one, not indeed of 
surprise, but certainly of admiration at the scope of the interests 
displayed, not one of which is irrelevant to Singer’s Own activities. 

Although his most outstanding work has been in the fields of anatomy 

and medicine, there is little in the whole range of science to the 

history of which he has not contributed something. The material here 
presented is classified into eight books, in the first seven of which the 
history of science and medicine is treated in chronological periods 
bearing the titles The Ancient World, The Medieval World, The 
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ers 
n seventeenth —Singer’s own name for it), The Eighteenth Century, 12 YEARS TO COM PILE Now READY “2 
and The Nineteenth Century and After. The eighth deals with general a 
| an questions on W hich the history of science has a bearing and includes 
Ives some valuable personal reminiscences. All but five of the essays 
are in English, four are in French and one is in Italian. The editor 
ruff has added a brief biographical note and a preface, and a short 
or introduction is provided by Sir Arthur McNaliy. There is a bibli- 
ung ography of Singer's published writings, and two carefully prepared a 
nds indexes add to the usefulness of the massive assemblage of facts and 
Luse ideas. The volumes are copiously illustrated with plates and 
ace, diagrams. 
the lt would be invidious in a short review of such a wealth of material 
ASeS to select anything for special mention. This form of tribute to a pee FREE 
nan distinguished man suffers from one heavy disadvantage that has led | [eam 
oup many to question whether it should not be abandoned in favour of 
od- something more conformable to the spirit of the times. Such 
nu- publications are less accessible than the regular journals of research, ] EXAMINATION 
= they are less widely read and less often referred to. A contributor THE 
dia therefore cannet avoid taking into account the fact that his essay . , 
rar may be, in a sense, buried, and there is thus an inevitable tendency NEW IM 150,000 References 
ire far > >¢y » te , 4 
we for “ to supply w hat he regi ds as his less important work. It REFERE! 1,504 Pages 
would, of course, be false to suggest that all the essays in these volumes ~ yNA 
are of equal merit, but it can be said without qualification that the DIC TIO! 21 Supplementary Sections 
ase general standard is exceptionally high. Indeed, as a conspectus of 
lish selected aspects of the history of science and medicine written with 
the authority there is probably nothing available that can bear com- Essential for 
ine parison with them, and their value to the specialist student is greatly 
hey enhanced by the provision of numerous references. Many of the 
wer contributions embody original work of high value. HOME -SCHOOL 
ves No one who has ever attempied the work of editorship, on however 
ar smal! a scale, can withhold a feeling of astonishment and admiration sa@ OFFICE 
ore at the colossal task which Dr. Underwood has undertaken and " 
ave performed with such signal success. It has been a labour of years, : : , ; 
sh and that it has been also a labour of love detracts not at all from its | @ Overlapping | ee oe oe 6 ae Se 
ice, ) > ‘ ™ ’ ae i ey ; . ye ne- m4 : 
<0 Uh cued eapervision, amd he mest thare with Dir. Singer thecongratuie; | iesar''"* | Gere. Ble sbeuteicly wptedete. Beery wend ie 
. -_ eich all re : ae Gee k will ~ , our language has been carefully scrutinised, and the 
ch 32 © peruse the work wi ready to offer. The @ = Silk Head definitions re-drafted and revised where necessary in 
tue publishers also are to be complimented on having embarked on such and vr ry the light of modern usage. Full pronunciations are 
mg a venture and brought it to so fine a conclusion. cue. given. IN ADDITION to 150,000 references, there 
HERBERT DINGLE @ Stained Top are 190 pages comprising 21 self-contained reference 
the and Edges pre- sections chosen for all-round usefulness. This inform- 
ing re 9 ° serve pages from ation is not available elsewhere in such compaci form. 
on King’s Friend ——. 
0 ‘= ¢. Decorative 1,934 Words and Phrases in more or less common 
* Chancellor Thurlow. By Robert Gore-Browne. (Hamish Hamilton. der Etegense. so use from Latin, Greek and Modern Foreign Languages. 
25s.) Prefixes and Suffixes. Proverbs and Quotations. 
cul. = , De Luxe Mathematical Symbols. 1,783 Abbreviations. Musical 
ion | | SHOULD have thought him a hundred years old,*’ remarked one oy LAH Signs and Abbreviations. The Metric System. Correct 
up { of his friends. Only six weeks later, on September 12th, 1806, | Ceremonious Forms of Address. 827 Synonyms and 
Baron Thurlow of Thurlow, King’s friend and ex-Lord Chancellor, F R p E! | Antonyms. The more common English Christian 
IPS died at the age of seventy-five: a foul-mouthed old man whose > | Se -. ag rine once 
memory soon grew faint. Was this unfair “ OOS ENSORSY Ears. Ee eee sege 
The reign oP lee lll has been passer written about, especially A MANUAL The Russian Alphabet. 424 E ntries in Dictionary of 
. ‘ : : $ Kes , OF GOOD | Classical Mythology. Pronouncing Vocabulary of 
since Sir Lewis Namter’s approach by detailed biographies of the men i. | Scripture Names. 957 Characters and Names in 
who went into politics. Now, in a full-length biography, Mr. Gore- ENGLISH English Literature. Some American Pronunciations. 
fic k Browne describes the Life and Times of an eighteenth-century (value 10s. 6d | Some American Spellings. Historical Section (includ- 
les | lawyer : a sub-title suggesting sympathy with the process by which This 318-page ing 992 Dates with Principal Events). Geographical 
vd. i history is written in terms of men’s motives. For anyone who wants volume . pre- | Facts and Figures, and Full Information on UNO 
to see how, in a privileged age, a poor rector’s son co y hi ee ee : ; ” ; ‘ ; 
ability, rise to ha yeh at cn tg “tee na neon Stn im ! THI NEW IMPERIAL RE FERENCE DI¢ MONARY 
nd The book however sets out to be more than a disinterested bios aphy : perial Reference | Will be seat carriage pals fer you to ctady at lemane 
se : “ ‘ 2 Gist grapny : Dictionary. The check it by looking up all the words that puzzle you. 
- It seeks to question the ** verdict of posterity. ; ~ hee, | See how it serves you and your family educating, 
ly 4 Afier three unruly years at Cambridge, Edward Thurlow went | fead, write and instructing, informing, explaining. POST THE 
- down without a degree and was entered for the Inner Temple, where | speak correctly COUPON TO-DAY ! 
- with the poet Cowper he spent the time ** giggling and making giggle 
we | imstead of studying the law. Nevertheless, Thurlow attracted the ae eee ee ee 
- § attention of Lord Weymouth. one of the Bloomsbury Gang, who | To: GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 66 69, Gt. Queen St., London, W.C.2 
in BP Heute! ira the chance of a parliamentary career. | in an unreformed |g (cod dat i'may return te work wahin eight days IF heap et wil send Bi 
rd d J, " . pt, I payment of 10s. eight days after delivery, and 10s. monthly thereafter, until £3 7s, 6d, 
way of letting in new blood : of this Thurlow is an example, since in has been paid. Cash price within eight days is £3 3s. Od. 
'P 1765 Lord Weymouth had his friend elected as a member for : 6 
8 Tamworth. Thurlow had come into parliament as a Whig protégé but | a k Letters) , j 
. he hastened to show his ** complete independence of judgement.’’ S a 
- He opposed Wilkes, made a name for himself in the Douglas Case, i oe j 
* Was appointed Solicitor-General by George III in 1770, Attorney- 5 ee 
a General in 1771 and Lord Chancellor in 1778. At a time when a ; 
a Whig and Tory were termed odious, obsolete words, and party, I Houseowner 
px faction, Thurlow’s independence served him well. Lord Chancellors g Occupation Tenant | 
“ Were notoriously reluctant to retire at changes of administration and | 2 Stee cats ime | + 
. Thurlow managed to retain the Seal for fourteen years—with one ae. ee an ee a “s i 
- brief gap during the Fox-North coalition. Dictator of the State one | (or your Parent's Signature # under 20) pice, [QJ | Lodaine address r 
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When North’s ministry collapsed, the King sent 
when the King determined to 
get Fox's India Bill thrown out by the Lords, he asked Thurlow’s 


Prime Minister. 
for Thurlow to negotiate a new one ; 


advice. It was in 1792 that George III finally dismissed the ** Tiger ’ 
at the demand of the younger Pitt. After that, Thurlow’s appear- 
ances in the Lords became rare and he retired to Brighton with the 
eldest of his illegitimate daughters. 

If the events of Thurlow’s life have been hitherto neglected, Mr. 


Gore-Browne has made thorough amends in his careful mastery of 


eightecenth-century materiais—which he quotes wherever the con- 
temporary phrase is more vivid than ours. Possibly Mr. Gore- 
Browne has both exaggerated the neglect and over-estimated the 
importance of his subject : he himself admits, referring to Thurlow’s 
dismissal, that even in his prime Thurlow had never been a possible 
leader. But one of his speeches at least became famous : during the 
Regency crisis of 1793, Thurlow carried on secret negotiations with 
the Prince of Wales, but on the announcement of the King’s recovery, 
his words, with the tears streaming down his face, were: **When I 


forget my King, may my God forget me.’ 
. gis MERRY JACOB 


Schweitzer the Musician 


Music in the Life of Albert Schweitzer. 
(Adam & Charles Black. 16s.) 


Edited by Charles R. Joy. 


For half a century Europe has followed the thought and the action of 


Albert Schweitzer with fascinated attention. In an age of specialists 
he has dared to combine the religious thinker with the practising 
musician, the missionary doctor with the organ-builder, the artist 
with the man ofaction. He has preserved, too, that single-mindedness 
which is the mark of the truly great man, in each of his chosen 
territories. He has followed his own path regardless alike of the 
opposition of his more orthodox co-religionists and new generations 
of Bach scholars. His personal vision suffices for him : others must 
have their own ideas which he will respect but cannot follow. In 
1955 he will celebrate his eightieth birthday, but he can no more 
retire than he can change his identity. 

This book is a selection from Schweitzer’s writings on music, and 
its preface is written by the conductor Charles Munch, now director 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Munch’s uncle was one of 
Schweitzer’s teachers and the connection between the two families 
has been affectionately maintained. Mr. Charles Joy, the compiler 
of the book, has connected the various essays which he reprints 
with a running commentary most useful to the reader who is not 
intimately acquainted with the details of Schweitzer’s career. The 
tone of these passages, though full of warm admiration, is happily 
free from the offensive fulsomeness which has characterised some 
descriptions of Schweitzer’s character and life. Thus a recent write 

quoted, it must be admitted, with apparent approval by Mr. Joy 
likens Schweitzer’s career to Bach's great Mass in the following 
words. The Kyrie Eleison would be his early theological contro- 
versy, strife and victory ; the Gratias agimus his musical triumphs, 
cheerfulness and tranquillity ; the Et Incarnatus his work in Africa, 
sacrifice and redemption ; the Crucifixus his war experience.’’ The 
ineptitude of such writing is made clear by much in the present book : 
for it is clear that Schweitzer’s greatest triumph lies in his marvellous 


Two Worlds for Memory 
By Alfred Noyes 21,- net 


‘* This autobiography of a great man of letters intro- 
duces a long procession of famous and distinguished 
persons, but Mr. Noyes—to whom I feel bound to 
ascribe a certain endearing impishness—has shown 


most of them to us in unusual (and not always 


Anglo-Saxon) attitudes. Thus we have Swinburne 
in old age, bald, deaf and Dickensian; Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, regrettably and accidentally inebriated 
... Sir Edmund Gosse playing the pussy cat.... 
The book ends with a moving statement of the 
seventy-years-old author’s Credo.”’ 

Illustrated London News 
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ability so to conduct his life that nothing is sacrificed, none of his 
truly remarkable talents buried. There have been many great 
organists and musical thinkers ; many theological speculators willing 
to forego ecclesiastical advancement for the sake of their Opinions ; 
many missionaries who have really sacrificed everything—ali ties 
with home and family, as well as worldly ease and prosperity—but 
Schweitzer has done both more and less than these. He has lived out 
his life fully on each plane and won the admiration of the whole world 
in doing so. Not sacrifice but achievement is the keynote of his career, 

Of the extracts themselves none is greatly remarkable for its own 
sake, but all are interesting for the light they throw on the character 
and opinions of the man. Thus, there are touching tributes to his 
early teachers, among them Eugene Munch. There are discussions, 
largely the concern of specialists, on his views about such vexed ques- 
tions as the ideal specification for the modern organ and the revival 
of the round violin bow ; and one, of purely historical interest, on the 
difficulty of collecting and training a good choir in Paris half a century 
ago, when the social habits and the national character of the French 
seem to have made such a thing virtually impossible. It was, 
perhaps, hardly necessary to print long extracts from Schweitzer’s 
book on Bach, which is sufficiently well known ; but it might have 
been difficult to compile a book of this sort without giving the casual 
reader any idea of what remains his outstanding contribution to 
musical writing. 

On the whole then, this remains a book for those who are already 
devotees of Schweitzer. Those who wish to make his acquaintance 
will start with one of his own books or one of the many studies of 
his complete personality ; for his old friends Mr. Joy has done a 
service in collecting what might otherwise have remained dispersed in 
foreign periodicais, and has carried out his task with modest 
competency. 

MARTIN COOPER 


Review of Reviews 


The London Magazine. No. 1. Edited by John Lehmann. (2s. 6d.) 

Encounter. Nos. 2, 3 and 4. Edited by Stephen Spender and Irving 
Kristol. (2s. 6d.) 

Botteghe Oscure. Quaderno 12. 
(De Luca. 10s. 6d.) 


THE present frantic buzz of literary activity continues : The London 
Magazine, long awaited, long promised, is on us at last in a pleasant 
blue cover and a shape conveniently designed to fit an overcoat pocket. 
There is a foreword by the editor, John Lehmann ; there is a benedic- 
tion from T. S. Eliot ; and these two messages, taken together, add 
up to a statement of aims. ** What we need,’’ writes Mr. Eliot,‘*is 
the magazine which will boldly assume the existence of a public 
interested in serious literature,’’ and Mr. Lehmann makes the refresh- 
ing point that ** no ideologies are likely to help writers today to write. 
It is the obstinate will to create, whatever form it takes, that must be 
fanned and fed. So we know where we are: The London 
Magazine is going to be a primarily literary review. 

his first number gives some hope for the future. It is judiciously 
blended, as one might expect from Mr. Lehmann, and there is enough 
eclecticism and diversity to hold the reader’s attention. The poetry 
is particularly good : the best thing in this number is Thom Gunn's 
poem ** Earthborn,’” but it is closely followed by Louis Macneice’s 
* Canto In Memoriam Dylan Thomas *’ and Elizabeth Jennings’s 
‘* Three Poems.’’ William Plomer, on the other hand, exhausted 
very quickly the possibilities of an only moderately amusing joke 
in his poetical anecdote ** It Was All Such Fun.*” Apart from the 
poetry, both the criticism and the reviewing are of a fairly high 
standard : L. P. Hartley contributes an interesting and long overdue 
tribute to C. H. B. Kitchin’s novels, and Henry Green and Tom 
Hopkinson deal respectively with Virginia Woolf’s diary and Joyce 
Cary’s latest book. Special mention should be made of Hervey Brett's 
** Letter from New York” with its heartening quotation from 
Thurber ((*Why should we be frightened by a gang of Senators ? *’). 

Oddly enough, it is on fiction that The London Magazine falls down : 
Pierre Gascar’s short story seems rather old-fashioned and Hugo 
Charteris tries to establish atmosphere in ** Displaced Person,’” but 
fails after a deal of effort. The extract from Elizabeth Bowen’s new 
novel does nothing to improve matters. But good short stories are 
notoriously difficult to come by, and nobody should be put off the 
magazine by this particular hole in its middle. Mr. Lehmann has 
done the state of letters some service by producing a review of a kind 
which has been lacking since the death of the late, lamented Horizon. 

The last three numbers of Encounter show a rise in standards. The 
literary side of it has perked up considerably : letters from Yeats 
and D. H. Lawrence, an autobiographical vignette by J. Maclaren- 
Ross, a gnostic ** Hymn of the Soul *’ translated by Arthur Walcy, 
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The Incredible 


Mizners 
ALVA JOHNSTON 

















“As brilliant a piece of comic social history as I 
have ever read. Addison Mizner designed ances- 
tral homes for American millionaires and built 
them in the florid swamps of Florida. . . . Wilson 
Mizner was a card-sharper, a ne’er-do-well, and 
died wise-cracking briskly.” DAILY EXPRESS 


“ He tells their amazing story admirably . . . in the 
compact sardonic tradition of top-flight American 
journalism. He is particularly skilful in describing 
the barbarous frenzy of boom and ballyhoo that 
culminated in the great Florida real-estate racket of 
the ’twenties, in which the Mizners launched their 
supreme attack on the suckers.” SUNDAY TIMES 
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“ Ferociously entertaining.” SPECTAFOR 
“ One of the season’s most hilarious and, strictly 
speaking, least edifying books, of which I have 
enjoyed every word.” SPHERE 


a. 


“ Brilliant and extremely funny.” OBSERVER 


Illustrated 12s 6d 
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The Go-Between L. P. HARTLEY 


*Outstandingly the best work of fiction of 1953.* 
—EVELYN WAUGH (Sunday Times) 
“One of the richest and best-written novels to have appeared 


for years.’—J. W. LAMBERT (Sunday Times) 11s. net 
The Long Good-bye  caanour 


*Zips along at immense speed . . . a terse style intelligently 
handled . . . the best of his kind now writing.’—Punch 
*Sustained and impressive skill.'"— The Times 10s. 6d. net 


The Little Ark 


‘An adventure as strange, rare and exciting as those of Sinbad, 
Gulliver, or Robinson Crusoe .. . Should becomnie a classic.’— 
Daily Telegraph 2nd large impression 10s. 6d. net 


This I Believe 


The Personal Philosophies of 100 Thoughtful Men and Women 
All who read this remarkable book will benefit from the 
experience of others. 12s. 6d. net 


The Great Iron Ship 


The Story of the Great Eastern 

‘An entertaining book ... He has made the very most of the 
comic aspects of the adventure.’—-HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer) 
Illustrated 16s. net 


The Business at Blanche Capel 


BRYAN MORGAN 


‘A satisfying and gripping thriller.’"--Odbserver 
‘Powerfully impressive.’—Sunday Times 


HAMISH HAMILTON 


JAN DE HARTOG 


JAMES 
DUGAN 
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Television : the Lighter Side 
ERIC MASCHWITZ 


Some Reflections on Broadcast Talks 
PETER FLEMING 


“Wisdom for Him that Holdeth the Plough’ 
JOHN GREEN 


The Italian Third Programme 
CESARE LUPO 


The Situation of the Broadcast Literary 
Magazine 
JOHN WAIN 


Broadcast Drama since the War 
ROY WALKER 


Serious Music and Television 
KENNETH WRIGHT 


Technical Training for Broadcasting 
K. R. STURLEY 


(Head of the BBC’s Engineering Training Department) 
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Robert Graves on Juana Inés de la Cruz, poems by Auden and W. S. 
Graham (which one is at any rate glad to read once) and a series of 
tributes to Dylan Thomas. This catalogue shows that Encounter is 
worth buying. It is when the word ** culture ** occurs that its 
reader reaches for his gun. The habit of enunciating portentous 
platitudes is firmly established on the editorial page. Listen to this : 
** Can a faith be destroyed by fact, no matter how catastrophic ? 
Is not its distinctive feature to withstand the shock of events ? Yes— 
but only to an extent.’’ This great thought needs no comment. 
Again: ** Why ‘ non-Communist world’? Why not * the free 
world * ? *’ asks Irving Kristol, and goes on to say that ** the answer is 
that Communist propaganda has persuaded us that ‘the free world’ is 
a bit of hypocritical rhetoric.’’ But surely the simple explanation is 
that the one term expresses a state of fact, the other does not. Whatever 
Chiang Kai-Shek and Syngman Rhee have in common with Eisenhower 
and Churchill, it is not a respect for democratic liberty. To say 
anything else is to empty the idea of freedom of its content. The 
point is worth making, because the trouble with Encounter is muddled 
thinking of just this type. Two propositions are taken for 
granted: (1) that Communism is morally inferior to what are 
called Western Ideals ; (2) that it is less likely to succeed. But it 
is just these propositions that Encounter should be trying to prove. 
And the way to go about it would be to have a little more respect for 
the intelligence of the reader. He may be innocent enough to fall 
for Communist propaganda, but he is too adult for Encounter’s 
editorials. 

Botteghe Oscure presents its usual mixture of the rather good and 
the quite unspeakable. In the English section there is a masque by 
Auden and Kallman, a good deal of Lallans (the curse of Scotland) 
and a pleasant prose piece by Robert Graves. Among the French 
writers present is André Malraux on Le Pays d’Origine, a novel 
translated from the Dutch, of which an extract is also given. How- 
ever, by and large, I am afraid the noes have it over the ayes in the 
Present number. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


New Novels 


A Bed of Roses. By William Sansom. (The Hogarth Press, 12s. 6d.) 


The General's Summer House. By Anthony Rhodes. (Arthur Barker. 
10s. 6d.) 


The Devil in the Hills. By Cesare Pavese. (Peter Owen. 11s. 6d.) 
The Death of Kings. By Charles Wertenbaker. (Gollancz. 15s.) 
The Returning Waters. By Douglas Hewitt. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Sansom has taken the lout for hero. This lout is cruel. He 
locks his mistress in a cupboard, and not for the first time. She 
decides to leave him and goes off with friends on a trip to Spain. 
But the lout comes too. He seduces the young girl Molly on board 
ship and when she is going to have a baby says it *‘ was the steward.’’ 
They have all by this time arrived in Spain and we get some of 
Mr. Sansom’s familiar travel writing—Gibraltar, Seville, a wicked 
bullfight, the smells and the heat. The lout kicks an English 
acquaintance in the groin. This heaven-sent opportunity to hand 
him over to the Spanish police is not taken. In hospital, ‘*Can I still 
make babies?’’ bleats the victim. But there was nothing in his 
character up to now to suggest he might use such language. The 


H. A. Vachell’s 
QUESTS 


The Adventures & Mis-Adventures 
of a Collector. 


12s, 6d. nett 
In this, Mr. Vachell’s latest book, he chats 
intimately about the things which have given 
him most pleasure during his life: fine 
furniture, wine, food, pictures, china, and 
the cherished memory of friendships. 
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lout’s ex-mistress is enchanted by his accumulation of bad behaviour 
and especially by his ruthlessness with poor Molly. And she knew 
it was the lout because she saw them going into Molly’s cabin, next 
to her own, with a bottle of champagne. One is left with the feeling 
that Mr. Sansom fancies his lout. 

University intrigue at Cambridge just before the war gives Mr, 
Rhodes a splendid stretch for his considerable talent. St James’s 
College is an ancient foundation. The Provost has just died and 
one of his two nominees—a learned Indian called Gandar Dhobi 
and Lieutenant-General Sir Alec Cairns, who is chiefly interested 
in building a summer house at the end of his garden—is to be elected 
in his place. The scheming Dean, seeing war coming up and being 
ultramontane rather than transcendental in his views of college 
government, wants the General. But the Senior Tutor, Mr. Gabriel, 
who hates the Dean and wants the General Purposes Funds stretched 
to include a lift for his domestic tower, is for Dhobi. And so the 
struggle begins. Oddly involved, and fatally for himself, is the 
blameless Richard, a new young officer undergraduate, seconded 
from the Sappers because the War Office thinks its officers should 
**learn to mix.’” Some rich young men are sent down and the 
ewiger Student (one Hogg—a most happy portrait), framed on a 
charge of harbouring a forbidden female, has to go. Richard himself 
is cast out by the infuriated Dean because Richard locked up his 
candidate and the vote went by default to Dhobi. But as Richard's 
career has been one of unmitigated mishap—did he not while hunting 
land his borrowed horse in a thorn hedge, pulling the bridle off in 
an attempt to free the maddened animal?—he does not mind. The 
novel is best when it keeps cheerful, the thoughtful parts seem a 
little jejune. Incidentally, do bishops hunt in chasubles? 

The picture Signor Pavese always gives of his own country is a 
restless troubled Italy with the young people running mad like flies 
for not knowing what to do next. The three young student boys 
are so restless they like to stay up all night walking the streets, 
sitting in cafés or climbing the country roads round Turin. They 
have a rich friend, Poli, son of a Milan business man, who has a car. 
This seems very important, for always not far from the boys are the 
poor peasantry and the shopkeepers. In Poli’s car sits his mistress, 
a thin woman in a pink evening dress, old enough to be his mother. 
These two like coke and sin. She shoots him—for something to do? 
—but he recovers and it is hushed up by Poli’s father. Later the 
boy who is telling the story has an affaire with Poli’s hard young wife. 
This author had great visual power and was conscious of innocence 
in vicious circumstances, as when the young men sunbathe in the 
cliff cleft where the little snakes and toads are. But it was froma 
sad heart that he wrote, and he committed suicide in 1950. He saw 
Italy as naive, sentimental, materialistic—and beautiful. 

Mr. Wertenbaker is an American and his novel is full of life. 
American writers seem to be more full of life than our own. His 
story is about a periodical called the Beacon. In 1938 the owner, 
Louis Baron, had liberal ideas and collected liberal young men to edit 
and write for him. It is exciting, because of the author’s liveliness, 
to see how the paper changes its policy as time goes on. But Robert 
Berkeley, the hero, does not change, he stays liberal. He gets a 
European assignment when war breaks out, is in London during the 
blitz, where he finds the grand ladies are as accommodating as the 
common ones, goes to North Africa and sees his Jewish friend and 
colleague being killed heroically shielding the body of a likeable 
English officer from shell splinters. When Robert gets back to New 
York he finds the evil times have come. The Beacon is now not liberal 
atall. Louis Baron claims it is **democratic’’ to let the new editorial 
board ‘‘arrange’’ the news and they are hard men who do not mean 
to get caught by Mr. McCarthy. A good liberal friend and colleague 
of Robert's is framed ona charge of “‘commie”’ sympathy and Robert, 
having tried in vain to rescue Louis Baron from himself and his 
editors, cannot but say farewell. It is a long and alarming story and 
is very interesting. 

Mr. Hewitt is a delicate writer and a solemn one. His hero, James 
Masterman, is a museum man, his life is dedicated to pictures and 
sculpture and the history of their times. A villain of the art world 
has sold a spurious Rembrandt drawing to a business magnate at a 
party. The magnate is going to sue and in the process of keeping the 
case out of court it is discovered that Masterman’s wife, Angela, 
recently killed in an accident, is involved. She was at the party and 
she was also the mistress of Masterman’s colleague, young Malcolm. 
There is a great deal of talk about feelings and Malcolm admits that 
he did not really *‘love’’ Angela very much : he is a puzzled reputable 
young man. Masterman is in a very nervous ‘state; ze tries to 
remember about his life with Angela, and to understand-art, women, 
life and civilisation. He is left.sad but resolved to stay atthe museum. 
One feels he is an art custodian who’ will never know how wild art 1s 


and how little it has to do with civilisation. 
STEVIE SMITH 
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The American Political Scene in 1953 
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Germany as a Trade Competitor 
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GLYN’S 1753-1953 


Six generations in Lombard Street 
Roger Fulferd 


The famous old private banking houses 
have attracted many writers but few have been 
so successful in recapturing their life and spirit 
as Mr. Roger Fulford in his Glyn’s 1753- 
1953.°°—The Manchester Guardian. * An 
unusual picture of a banking community in 
action. ’’—The Times. Illustrated. 21s. 


* 
THE DOLLAR 


The George Watson Lectures 1953 


Roy Harrod 


addition to current economic 
Stock Exchange Gazette. ** In 


‘A valuable 
literature.”’ 

these lectures, 
American monetary policy from its earliest 
beginnings, Mr. Harrod has made a useful 
contribution to the study of the subject by 
setting it in its historical perspective.’’—The 
Times. 9s. 6d. 
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There are so many occasions when one realises how difficult 
it is to be well-informed on all the financial problems which 
arise in these complicated days. That is why our organisation 
includes a number of departments 

which are each expert in one 
or other of these matters— 
departments which deal with 









Foreign Exchange, 
which understand 
the complexities of 
Wills and Trusts, which 


will not get lost in the 4 pS 
labyrinths of Income pe \ 
Tax and so on. Customers ‘te 
may, in consequence, AY 
bring to us any matter of : .- 7 ‘ve 
this kind, in the confident —— AY — S/S | 
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will receive efficient 
attention and Be 
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SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


DEOL rein 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


NT 
Wy 


The current rate of interest on share accounts {s 24%, 

and on ordinary deposit accounts 2°, with income tax 

paid by the Socicty in each case. Sums up to «@ total 

holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 

National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
Society's Lnvestment Booklet. 


Total Assets £153,974,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BARCLAYS BANK LTD. 


AN EVENTFUL YZAR 





THe annual general meeting of Barclays Bank 
Limited will be held on 10th February at the 
Head Office in London. 

The following are extracts from the circula- 


ted statement of the Chairman, Mr. Anthony 
William Tuke: 
The year 1953 has been an eventful one, 


perhaps the most eventful, and in some ways 
the most hopeful since the war ended in 1945 
At home there has been a progressive relaxa- 
tion of food rationing and other controls. | 
am conscious that, arising from the relaxation 
of controls there has been some loss of 
confidence amongst farmers in the past year 


which | hope and believe is not entirely 
justified. I cannot myself see the nation ever 
again neglecting its agriculture. That would 
be a sucidal thing to do. There are, of 
course, very great difficulties in marrying 
freedom in the agricultural markets with 
guaranteed minimum prices, and it would 


appear that this problem needs a great deal 
more thought. 


To turn to the financial and economic 
sphere. | would note first of all that ou 
reserve of gold and dollars continues to 
climb slowly towards the still distant goal 
of sufficiency: sufficiency, that is, to support 
sterling as a convertible international 


currency. Not that a sufficiency: of reserves, 
when ach.eved, is clearly recognisable. If con- 
fidence were complete and permanent, no large 
reserve would be necessary. When confidence 
is lacking, no reserve, however large, can do 
more than put off the evil day of bankruptcy 
For this improvement in our external 
reserves the Authorities deserve the greatest 
credit. Looked at in retrospect, it would seem 
that the Government's objective has been 
limited to preventing any further extension of 
inflation in the economy, and has not included 
any attempt to reduce the inflation by positive 
deflationary action. The reduction in the 
Bank Rate may be regarded as evidence that 
the immediate crisis is past, and that it is now 
possible to take a longer view of the country’s 
needs. If, however, another series of claims 
for higher wages for the same work should be 


conceded, we may be thrown back into a 
State of crisis caused quite simply by the 
impossibility of selling our manufactured 


goods abroad at the resultant higher prices 


NEED FOR GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 


The efforts of the Government to improve 
the atmosphere, in which it has received loyal 
support from all sections of the community, 
can however all be wasted unless the question 
of its own expenditure ts tackled in a sterner 
and more business-like way It is true that 
there exist various statutory checks on expen 
diture, but it is also true to say that, with the 
exception of the Treasury, they work at too 
late a stage to exert more than an indirect 
or moral influence. The problem must be 
tackled at an earlier stage, when policy is 
being decided. 

An aspect of this question which is funda- 
mentally unsatisfactory is that there is no 
inescapable pressure on any Government to 
economise, in the sense that a Board of 
Directors or a private individual has to econo- 
mise. If it is prepared to forget that there 
will be a day of reckoning, there is in the last 
resort ne limit to the amount of money that 
a Government can raise internally by taxation, 
or failing that, by inflation. To me, it is a 
korrify'ng thought that nearly one-third of 
the whole national product now falls into the 
maw of Government. Difficult though it may 
be, it is the oivil expenditure of the Govern- 
ment including the Local Authorities, which 
must *e ruthlessly curtailed. 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK Liv. 





STERLING SHOULD BE 
MADE CONVERTIBLE 





THREAT TO ENTERPRISE 





THe 12Ist annual general meeting of National 
Provincial Bank Limited will be held on 11th 
February in London, 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman (D. J. Robarts, 
I $q.}: 

The net profit for the year is £1,765,768 
compared with £1,525,013 for 1952. An 
interim dividend of 84 per cent. has been 
paid. It is proposed to pay a final dividend of 
8} per cent. and to make an appropriation to 
reserve funds of £750,000. 


The past year marks a definite turn for the 
better in our post-war readjustment. It may 
be hoped that this year the nation will go 
forward in better heart to work together in 
the common task of rebuilding our prosperity 
by the only means by which it can be done 

greater efficiency and higher productivity. 
During the past year definite progress has 
been made in the financial field. The clearest 
evidence is the strength of sterling which has 
become more and more a hard currency. There 
is still much to be done before we can reach 
a position of financial security and indepen- 
dence and if a chill wind should blow from 
overseas we might find ourselves again in 
grave difficulties. 


If we can root out the inflationary tenden- 
cies which still persist in our own system and 
can make our industries and costs of produc- 
tion more fully competitive in open markets, 
we will be in a stronger position to appeal 
for more liberal trade policies, not only in the 
USA but throughout the world The 
cardinal problem is to prevent our costs of 
production from pricing our exports out of 
the market. 


THE NEED FOR A SOUND CURRENCY 


There is no social benefit of greater impor- 
tance to the country than a sound currency 
and a stable exchange. If our workers insist 
on constant increases of money wages, without 
any equivalent increase of productivity, we 
cannot hope to keep our currency sound or 
our price level stable. In that retail 
prices and the cost of living are bound to rise, 
but it is no use blaming the Government for 
the increase of prices—the blame should be 
laid fairly and squarely on the shoulders of 
those who have insisted on inflating wages. 


case 


It is my firm conviction that sterling must 
as soon as practicable be made convertible, at 
any rate for current transactions. A _ free 
exchange market would provide the acid test 
of how our economy is operating. Interna- 
tional conditions are at present favourable for 
the restoration of a free exchange and it may 
be hoped that the opportunity will not be lost 
to carry through the internal measures re- 
quired for that purpose. 

Every year since 1945 my predecessors have 
drawn attention to the threat to enterprise and 
initiative inherent in the present level of taxa- 
tion and now more than ever such qualities 
are essential if we are to survive in an increas- 
ingly competitive world. A reduction of taxa- 
tion is essential on many counts but there is 
small prospect of this being possible so long 
as Government expenditure is maintained at 
its present level. This, indeed, is the central 
problem, the solution of which would unravel 
our other difficulties, and until the Govern- 
ment is able to tackle this problem the 
optimism engendered by the present favour- 
able trends must be qualified by anxiety as to 
the longer-te-m prospects. 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD, 
INCREASED DIVIDEND 








THe Annual General Meeting of Williams 
Deacon's Bank Limited will be held in Man- 
chester on Thursday, February 11th, 1954, 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Sir Eric A. Carpenter, 
O.B.E. 

The proceedings at the Annual General 
Meeting will be restricted to the transaction 
of formal business and I propose to continue 
the practice of recent years in issuing a brief 
statement on the Bank’s affairs in advance of 
the Meeting. 

At the end of June Mr. J. M. Thomson 
resigned his Directorship and the good wishes 
of all his colleagues go with him in his retire- 


ment. We have elected to the Board Sir 
Edwin Herbert, Mr. Rudolf de Trafford, 
O.B.E., and Mr. W. R. Ballantyne, and to all 


these gentlemen | offer in your name a cordial 
welcome, 

You will see from the accounts that Deposits 
stand at £142,727,887, an increase of £2,113,966 
on last year’s record figure 

On the Assets side, the liquid items, namely 
Cash, Money at Call and Discounts, amount 
in total to £47,894,550 or 33 per cent. of our 
Deposits. 

British Government Securities have again 
increased slightly. The course of gilt-edged 
prices has been much steadier than last year 
and in general there has been a gradual rise 
in which, of course, the short dated securities, 
which form so large a proportion of the invest- 
ments of Clearing Banks, have participated. 
We have again, as always, valued our British 
Government Securities at market price or less, 

Advances at £37,824,129 show an increase 
of £1,277,325. 

Our Net Profit, after making the usual 
provisions (which include contributions to 
Staff Pension and Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Funds and appropriations to Contingencies 
Account) is £291,531, an increase of £24,332 
on the year. With the balance brought for- 
ward of £156,789 this gives a total of £448,320 
to be dealt with. After transferring £125,000 
to Reserve Fund we propose to pay dividends 
of 7} per cent on the “A” Shares and 6} per 
cent. on the “ B™” Shares and to carry forward 
£181,523. I feel sure you will agree that 
these results are very satisfactory. The rate 
of dividend on the “B”™ shares is the maxi- 
mum applicable to those Shares but the rate 
on the “A” Shares has remained unchanged 
for 24 years and in view of the great changes 
which have taken place since then we feel 
that a modest increase in the Dividend is 
fully justified. 

The year 1953 has been a memorable one in 
many ways. The Coronation during the 
summer and the celebrations which accom- 
panied it were a signal for spontaneous re- 
joicings throughout the whole of the Queen’s 
domains and the solemnity of the occasion 
was brought home vividly to multitudes of her 
subjects by the use of television. The 
announcement on Coronation morning that a 
British Commonwealth team had _ climbed 
Everest was widely taken as an augury presag- 
ing, we all trust, a second glorious Elizabethan 
age. 

At the end of the year, reports of increasing 


activity continued to reach us from all the 
areas served by the Bank. This was, not 
unnaturally, reflected in the Bank's own 


activities which have expanded satisfactorily. 

In conclusion, | should like to take the 
opportunity of expressing, on behalf of all 
my colleagues and myself, to Mr. King, the 
General Manager, the Assistant General 
Managers and to all members of the Bank’s 
Staff in whatever position they may be serving, 
our best thanks for their devoted efforts 
throughout the year and our appreciation of 
their keenness and enthusiasm. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
LARGER PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 
STRENGTHENING OF RESERVES 








NEED FOR TREMENDOUS EFFICIENCY 


Tue annual general meeting of Lloyds Bank 
Limited will be held on February 12th in 
London. 

In his statement accompanying the report 
and accounts for the year ended December 
31st, 1953, the Chairman, The Rt. Hon, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, D.C.L., D.L., states: 

Our profit at £2,083,781 is £119,116 higher 
than last year, but, should the steady decline 
in our Loans and Advances persist and the 
growth of our staff costs and running expenses 
continue, our future earnings may not be 
maintained at the present level. 

With regard to the increase of 2 per cent. in 
the dividend, making 14 per cent. for the year, 
] have indicated on previous occasions that it 
has been considerations of public policy which 
have been largely in your directors’ minds in 
recent years in refraining from altering our 
rate of distribution, but it has become at last 
a matter of simple justice to the shareholdets 
that we should permit some alleviation of the 
restraint which we have so long imposed on 
ourselves and on him. 

It is considered desirable to strengthen our 
published reserves, and a sum of £500,000 has 
been added to General Reserve, making the 
total of the Reserve Fund £16,500,000. An 
amount of £300,000 has been allocated to 
Reserve for Future Contingencies. 


Current, Deposit and other Accounts at 
£1,204 millions show an increase of £35 
millions. The principal changes in our assets 


are increases of £50 millions in our holding of 
Treasury Bills and £4 millions in our Invest- 
ments. In conformity with the general trend 
of bankers’ advances, as a result of the restric- 
tive lending policy our Loans and Advances 
show a reduction of £21 millions, the largest 
falls being in the categories of Public Utilities 
and Personal and Professional Borrowers 


ESSENTIALS FOR THE FUTURE 


After surveying post-war events. he said: | 
cannot escape the conclusion that the country's 
position must still occasion grave concern. It 
is true that the acute peril of two years ago has 
been surmounted. The immediate threat to 
the stability of the pound sterling has receded, 
We have a breathing space gained by our own 
efforts, with the help of some good fortune 
But before we can face the future with con- 
fidence, two things are necessary, both of them 
dependent upon an adequate supply of savings. 

First we need a great increase in the volume 
of productive investment at home, for we 
cannot hope to hold our position in world 
markets unless the rate of modernisation ol 
our industrial equipment at least keeps pace 
with that of our competitors. Secondly, our 
overseas earnings must somehow be increased 
until these are sufficient not merely to pay for 
our food and raw materials in a good year but 
to leave a substantial surplus year in year out. 

Notwithstanding the progress made in 
checking inflation during the past two years, 
the continuance of the wages spiral is suffi- 
cient evidence that inflation persists. We have 
to ask ourselves whether the last two budgets 
have after all been sufficiently realistic. 

Without effective disinflation, maximum pro- 
duction of the right things is not within our 


reach. though in addtion it requires the 
fullest co-operation of capital and labour. 
I am sure the hard fact is not sufficiently 


realised that no one in the world owes us a 
living and that. utterly dependent as we are 
on the sale of exports in a buyers’ market, 
nothing will get us through but tremendous 
efficiency and the fullest competitive power. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT. 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


It distresses me to find my financial col- 
leagues justifying the increases in bank 
dividends on the grounds that for the 
average shareholder the dividend warrant 
today has only one-third of its pre-war 
purchasing power while the average wage- 
earner is getting a pay packet worth one- 
third more than before the war. The 
question of social justice is beside the point. 
(Even if it were relevant I would not go to 
a City editor for advice on it.) A dividend 
is not raised because the directors th-nk that 
their middle-class shareholders deserve a 
larger slice of the national cake. It is 
raised because, having provided for the 
depreciation of the assets, there is enough 
left over to pay the equity holders an ade- 
quate premium—over and above the ordinary 
rate of interest—for leaving their capital at 
risk. (As I have explained there are plenty 
of risks involved in investing your capital 
in a bank when you do not control the 
movements of Bank rate.) What the risk 
premium should be will depend, of course, 
on the nature of the business. The more 
speculative, the higher. Obviously the 
premium will be less for invest.ng in the 
bricks and mortar of a bank than for invest- 
ing in the bricks and mortar of a cinema. 
Taking the long-term riskless rate of interest 
as nearly 4 per cent. today (it is, in my 
op.n.on, much too high to induce 2dequate 
nauonel investment), a premium of | per 
cent. mght be sufficient to attract risk 
cap.tal to a water undertaking but to attract 
it to a steel undertaking, as we saw this week 
in the Lancashire Steel issue, it is necessary 
to make it 3] per cent. (74 per cent. being 
the potential yield on Lancash:re Stcel 
ord nary shares at the issue price of 22s.). 
It is idle for Labour critics to attack a 3} 
per cent. risk premium as exorbitant. It ts 
fixed by the give and take of a market. In 


the Lancashire Steel case the sponsors of 


the issue rightly judged the market to be so 
unsympathetic to a steel equity that if a 
smaller yield were offered the cap-tal would 
not be subscribed. Labour, of course, is 
responsible for that unpopularity because it 
threatens to re-nationalise steel as soon as 
it comes back into power. 
True Rewards for Risk Capital 

The real point at issue then, over this 
question of dividends is not that of social 
justice but of practical economics, of getting 
a socwty to run a mixed economy with an 
cfficicnt private sector as well as a not too 
incfficient public sector. The private sector 
will not work without risk capital and that 
has to be attracted by the market rate. 
Whether a company is actually wanting to 
raise new capital at the moment is im- 
material. Its directors will always be trying 
to remuncrate the actual capital employed 
at the hghest possible rate commensurate 
with financial prudence. That rate will not 
be the same, of course, as the rate of divi- 
dend dcclared on the issued ord‘nary capital 
unless that capital has been brought into 
line with the company’s real resources. 


For example, although the total amount of 


cash dividend distributed by companies last 
year may show an increase of 10 per cent. 
on the total distributed im 1952 the actual 
increase in dividend yield on the capital 
cmploycd was nil because more capital had 


been employed. Marks and Spencer may 
have paid 50 per cent. on its equity capital 
in the twelve months to March, 1953, but it 
will be found that its net profit on the 
capital employed was only about 10 per 
cent. and even less if its fixed capital had 
been written up to replacement values. 
This is an unpleasant pill for the Socialist 
critic to swallow but it is worse for the 
worker whose mouth is always watering it 
ihe sight of the cake about to be carved. 
The engineers, shipbu‘iders and electricians 
who are demanding higher wages are natur- 
ally incensed when they see some employers 
rejecting wage claims and yet paying higher 
dividends. How is it possible to convince 
them that this is not necessarily social 
injustice but economic reality ? 


More Information Needed 


The only solution for this very difficult 
problem is public enlightenment, for that 
should stir the social conscience of both 
employers and employees. The public needs 
much more information from companies 
about the rate of earnings on the real 
capital employed. Some companies already 
give it. (The Tate and Lyle directors, who 
have had to answer a threat of nationalisa- 
tion, give the profit per pound of sugar 
distributed.) Other companies hide it. 
Who knows, for example, the real earnings 
per £1 of capital employed by the Shell 
group ? The Government should compel 
all companies to disclose their real earnings. 
It could then allow different and adequate 
depreciation allowances for different indus- 
tries. It might even work out an equitable 
profits tax after allowing for a fair return 
on the capital employed. It might even 
work out a scale of risk premiums for risk 
capital in different industries. Where the 
risk premiums are very high, where the 
financial overload is top-heavy, there is a 
case for the public sector taking over from 
the private sector—as there was in the home 
railways and as there might be for steel if 
these 7} per cent. to 7$ per cent. public 
issues Were to flop. But as long as there is a 
private sector, risk capital must be attracted 
by being allowed its fair return. And 
labour, which has the security of a first 
charge on gross revenues, Must not com- 
plain. After all its slogan in its last régime 
was ** fair shares.’’ 


Company Notes 
By CUSTOS 


SPURRED on by dividend increases and excel- 
lent company reports the investing public is 
in a buying mood. Speculators are also 
taking full advantage of that fact. On 
Monday, for example, the turnover of Stock 
Exchange bargains was the highest for over 
2} years—14,657 being marked against 
6,591 a year ago. The strength of the public 
appetite for shares can be gauged by the 
response to the Sunday papers’ tips. The 
City Editor of the Sunday Express drew 
attention last Sunday to MARKS AND SPENCER 
whose turnover last year, he said, had 
touched £100 millions and whose trading 
profit would exceed the combined profits of 
the joint stock banks. Last Friday the shares 
had closed at 75s. 9d. Such is the inSuence 
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of the national Press that they opened on 
Monday at 77s. 9d. and were quickly pushed 
up by eager public buying to 80s. 6d. before 
relapsing to 78s. 6d. I have often recom- 
mended Marks and Spencer—for example 
at 67s. 6d. in November—and on Dec- 
ember Ith I suggested that their stores 
might have done relatively better than 
WOOLWORTHS last year. An increase of 
17 per cent. in net profits at £6.7 millions 
which Woolworths reported on Saturday 
was considered a good pointer for Marks 
and Spencer and | advise retention of the 
Shares even if they rise over 80s. The 
dividend may well be increased to 80 per 
cent. for the year ending March, three 
months of which will be free of Excess 
Profits Levy. I repeat what I said before 
that the best of all ** growth ’’ stocks 
Should find a place in every investor's 
portfolio. 
* - - 

I notice that the City Editor of the Sunday 
Dispatch has a more speculative following 
than that of his colleague on the Express. 
But it is none the less faithful. Last Sunday 
this gentleman, who has been very bullish 
of gold shares, tipped WESTERN REEF at 605. 
for a 20s. rise. The shares had been 57s. 6d. 
on Friday, were marked up to 62s. 6d. on 


Monday and relapsed on Wednesday to 
59s. 6d. My colleague on this page drew 


attention to these shares in November when 
they were quoted at 45s. and the subsequent 
rise has been fully justified by the excellent 
uranium profits it reported for the quarter 
ending December. When the uranium plant 
is in full operation dividends could be 
increased from the present 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d 
per share. The shares can be regarded as a 
good speculative investment—that is, when 
they are not being tipped in Sunday papers. 


* * 


McDOUGALLS TRUST has deservedly enjoyed 
a better market since it raised its dividend 
from 10 per cent. to 12 per cent. This com- 
pany owns the shares of McDougalls Ltd., 
self-raising flour and, being a holding com- 
pany, can legitimately pursue a generous 
distribution policy. For the year to August, 
1953, it earned over 18 per cent. against 
124 per cent. in the previous year and it 
is reasonable to anticipate still higher earn- 
ings in the current year. When wheat was 
decontrolled last summer the Government 
asked the millers to help them by taking and 
storing home-produced wheat at Govern- 
ment expense. The millers do not have to 
pay for it until they use it and then only at 
world market prices. Thus, the Govern 
ment is financing the millers’ stock-holding 
until next season. Thereafter the millers 
will have to finance themselves but they will 
be free to buy in the cheapest market and 
as prices have fallen they wiil have 
money locked up in stocks The Govern- 
ment will, of course, be paying out more tn 
subsidies to our farmers who will be claim 
ing the difference between the world market 
price and the protected home price The 
milling trade is not generally happy about 
its prospects but McDougalls is specialised 
they concentrate on sell ng self-raising flour 
making of cakes 


less 


to the housewife for the 
and pastries. Their successful adverusing 
of a fine product has given this well-man 
aged company a good kad over their com 
petitors which I understand they are 
maintaining. At 40s. to yield 6 pe 


the shares are not over-valued 
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ANSELLS BREWERY 





ALL OUTPUT RECORDS BROKEN 


MR. A. E. WILEY’S SURVEY 


Tue fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Ansells Brewery, Ltd., was held on January 15 
at Birmingham. 

Mr. A. E. Wiley, chairman and joint man- 
aging director, in the course of his speech, 
said: The trading results are very satisfactory 
in spite of continued difficulties, through 
rising costs, particularly those concerned with 
managed houses, such as wages—which are 
controlled by the Catering Wages Board 
local rates, and most of all the maintenance 
of your licensed properties. 

In 1939 the cost of maintenance of licensed 
and other properties was approximately 
£72,000; this year the expenditure has risen to 
£345,000, and I can see no possibility of this 
figure being reduced unless there is a con- 
siderable drop in costs, and particularly some 
relief in taxation, for example, an allowance 
for depreciation of buildings similar to that 
which ts given to manufacturing businesses 


LARGER PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 
The present year’s group trading profit 
amounts to £1,940,030, compared with 


£1.762,999 for the previous year. being an 
increase of £177,031. This increase is brought 
about by additional turnover and the exten 
sion of your company’s operations through tts 
newly acquired subsidiaries. It will be nouiced, 
however, that there are increased charges tor 
depreciation of £23,308 due to additional 
capital expenditure during the year. taxation 
£53.415 and debenture interest £15,811 owing 
to the change during the year of the 5 per 
cent. Second debenture stock 

The total charge for taxation of 
is considerably in excess of the amount last 
year This excessive and penal charge for 
taxation, in spite of the small reduction in the 
standard rate in April, 1953, still calls for 
further consideration by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to grant some further relief in 
order that your company’s high standard of 
efficiency in plant and equipment can be fully 
maintained, particularly the company’s 
licensed properties, as mentioned earlier 

The balance remaining for appropriation is 
£936,773, compared with £810,166 in 1952. 
You will note that this amount has been 
appropriated in accordance with details given 
at the foot of Page 7 of the report. including 
final dividend of 12 per cent., which. on the 
increased Ordinary stock, is approximately 2} 
per cent. more than that which was paid for 
. and which I am sure you will agree ts 
ry satisfactory, leaving a balance of £297,131 
carried forward to next year 


£928 503 
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SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


In previous years I have always referred to 
the results of your subsidiary companies, and 
1 am pleased to say that the Victoria Hotel 
still continues to becOme more popular. We 
encouraging reports from people 

The sale of products 
increased during the year 


l loy ds (New- 


have most 
visiting the hotel your 
has considerably 


The South Wales company, 


port). Ltd., has been instrumental in increasing 
considerably the profits of the parent company 
I cannot help referring again, however. to the 
unfair competition we receive from the clubs 
in South Wales. We do not ask for any privi 
leves over the clubs, but it must be most 
galling to our tenants and managers to see 
their customers drifting Off to the clubs on 


Sunday evenings while our houses, which have 
the comfort and service to offer, have to 
remain closed. Some more equitable legisla- 
tion concerning licensing laws in Wales is long 
overdue. 

We have now had an opportunity of having 
almost a full year’s trading of the Leicester 
Brewing and Malting Company, Ltd., the 
results of which have been most satisfactory 


and have fully justified the acquisition. Trade 
Is increasing month by month, and your 
directors are very satisfied with the results. 


During the year we also took over the whole- 
sale bottling business of Messrs. E. Brittain 
and Co., of Leicester, and the figures will 
show that the confidence of your Board in 
the advisability of this action was not mis- 
placed. Mr. W. R. Brittain has joined the 
staff of your company, and I am sure that 
his extensive knowledge of our trade will 
prove to be of advantage to your company. 

The policy of your Board has always been 
to keep the brewery in full production as far 
as possible. and, had it not been for the 
various acquisitions, the increased profits as 
shown in the year’s accounts could not possibly 
have been achieved. 

The Holt Brewery Company, Ltd., have had 
another successful year, and have contributed 
largely to the parent company. 


MR. WALTER SCOTT'S SPEECH 


Mr. Walter Scott, J.P.. (deputy chairman 
and joint managing director) in the course of 
his speech said: There should be little doubt 
in your minds that the company has made 
considerable progress in the period under 
consideration. 

We have had the advantage of barley at a 
more reasonable price, and that being our 
main raw material has proved very useful in 
helping to counteract the increased costs of 
most other commodities and essential require- 
ments for production, such as wages, main- 


tenance of plant and transport. etc., the ex- 
penses for which have all risen. 
Also, aS was anticipated when our sub- 


sidiaries in South Wales and Leicester were 
acquired, we have considerably added to our 
earning capacity, the possibilities of which are 
by no means exhausted, as our products 
become better known and our plans can be 
more extensively carried out. As a result we 
can boast that we have broken all records for 
output. both of draught and bottled beers, in 
the history of the company. 

By far the larger proportion of our output 
is in draught beer, which is the best way of 
serving beer, as it contains its natural yeast 
and is generally preferred by Our customers, 
especially the older and more discriminating 


ones. and it is also the cheapest way of 
enjoying beer 
A NEW STOUT NEWCREST ’ 
On the other hand, there is a decided tend- 
ency for bottled beer to increase, but not to 


the extent as in some other districts. In either 
case, we always study the preferences of « 
customers, and in this connection last year we 
put on a new stout named ~* Newcrest,” having 
a milder hop palate which does not mask its 
full flavour This is of outstanding qua 
and has evidently appealed to the popt 
taste, as the demand has greatly exceeded « 
expectations 
The report was adopted 
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THE “SPECTATOR ’’ CROSSWORD No. 766 


{A Book token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


golution opened after noon on Tuesday week, February 2nd, addressed Crossword, 
99 Gor Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle. Solutions must be on the form 
below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution and the name of 
the winner will be published in the following issue.| 
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Solution on February Sth 
The winner of Spectator Crossword No, 764 is Miss M. D. MITCHELL, 
glees, Biggar, Lanarkshire. 
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